A memory  worth 
protecting 

A local  artist 
creates  a sanctuary 
for  fallen  firefighters 
at  Civic  Park  in 
Kitchener. 


Spoke 

A learning  newsroom  for  journalism  students 


Hockey  is  back! 

Men’s  and  women’s  extramural 
hockey  is  previewed. 

Conestoga  student  wins  contest 

Graphic  design  student  creates  a logo 
for  Elmira  Pet  Products. 
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Pulling  her  weight 

Second-year  police  foundations  student  Krystal  Mosher  pulls  Randy,  a 160-pound  doll,  into  position. 
Randy  was  donated  to  the  college  by  the  Alumni  Association  to  help  students  with  practical  learning. 

New  CSI  vice-president  named 


By  BRANDON  WALKER 


Leanne  Bird  is  no  longer  the 
vice-president  of  Conestoga 
students  inc.  (C5i),  alter  ner  status 
went  from  full  time  to  part  time. 

Justin  Falconer,  CSI’s  president, 
said  Bird  was  no  longer  taking  a 
full  course  load  at  the  college  and 
that’s  why  she  was  disqualified. 

“Leanne  no  longer  met  our  bylaw 
10.1  requirement  of  holding 
office,”  Falconer  said. 

If  a student  wants  to  be  on  CSI  he 
or  she  has  to  be  a paid,  full-time 
student  taking  two-thirds  of  the 
courses  in  a program  at  the  college 
or  70  per  cent  of  the  course  hours 
for  the  semester. 

“And  (Bird)  was  (no  longer)  in 
four  (out  of  six)  courses  this 


semester  so  she  didn’t  meet  the 
requirement,”  he  said. 

Falconer  said  Bird  had  been  off 
sick  for  two  and  a half  weeks  and 
they  “notified  (her)  by  couriering  a 
letter;  she  had  to  sign  for  it.” 

Bird  didn’t  respond  to  an  e-mail 
for  comment  by  press  time. 

Falconer  said  due  to  the  disquali- 
fication, the  board  agreed  another 
person  should  be  put  in  authority  in 
case  something  happened  to 
Falconer  or  the  general  manager 
for  CSI,  Judy  Dusick. 

One  of  CSI’s  bylaws  is  the  presi- 
dent selects  the  vice-president. 

At  the  board  meeting,  Nov.  2, 
after  the  disqualification,  Falconer 
said  he  had  two  minutes  to  select 
someone. 

He  asked  who  was  interested  and 


had  them  leave  the  room.  Then  he 
had  a discussion  with  the  remain- 
ing people  about  how  suitable  the 
candidates  were  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  of  them. 

“We  felt  that  experience  was 
probably  going  to  be  the  best  indi- 
cator of  future  success  and  we  went 
with  Matt  Jackson  because  he  was 
the  returning  director  from  last 
year  and  we  felt  that  he  would  be 
able  to  step  up  and  take  on  that 
role,”  Falconer  said. 

Dolly  Phan,  one  of  CSI’s  direc- 
tors, said  she’s  confident  Jackson 
will  fulfill  his  role  as  vice-presi- 
dent. 

“His  strong  leadership  will  guide 
the  board  in  the  right  direction, 
along  with  Justin  Falconer,”  she 
said. 


Printing 

guidelines 

enforced 

Students  need  to  follow  four  rules 


By  TIM  GEDCKE 

Students  at  Conestoga  College 
can  use  the  lab  printers  to  print  off 
many  things,  but  the  college  does 
not  want  students  to  abuse  this 
right. 

“There  are  four  main  guidelines 
we  put  on  printing  pages,”  said 
Eric  Schueler,  a technical  support 
specialist. 

“And  we  can  monitor  what  stu- 
dents are  printing.” 

The  restrictions  can  be  found  on 
the  college  website,  and  are  listed 
on  a sheet  of  paper  located  in  close 
proximity  to  most  printers  around 
the  school. 

The  website  lists  the  rules  as  fol- 
lows: 

1)  All  printing  must  be  school 
related. 

2)  Maximum  print  job  size  is  25 
sheets  of  paper. 

3)  Maximum  number  of  copies 
per  print  job  is  two. 

4)  If  you  need  to  print  more  than 
25  sheets,  break  your  document 
down  into  smaller  print  jobs. 

The  website  also  gives  two  con- 
servation tips  on  how  to  reduce 
paper  usage,  and  gives  a link  that 
students  can  follow  to  learn  how  to 
print  multiple  pages  to  a single 
sheet. 

The  website  also  warns  students 


that  all  print  jobs  are  recorded  and 
the  college  has  the  right  to  restrict 
printing. 

“If  we  feel  the  student  is  abusing 
their  printing  rights,  they  get  a pop- 
up message  on  the  screen  telling 
them  to  come  down  to  the  comput- 
er services  help  desk  to  review 
their  print  history,”  said  Schueler. 

So  far  this  year,  1 1 students  have 
received  the  message. 

Ernie  Falkiner,  director  of  infor- 
mation technology  services,  said 
they  review  why  there  was  an 
increase  in  printing,  and  decide 
with  the  student  how  many  more 
pages  he/she  needs  until  the  end  of 
the  semester. 

“We  outline  their  usage,  and  why 
they  printed  off  so  much  in  a short 
period  of  time,”  said  Falkiner. 
“And  we  explain  that  we  are  trying 
to  keep  costs  down.” 

Both  Schueler  and  Falkiner  agree 
that  if  students  keep  regular  print- 
ing habits  or  print  off  only  school- 
related  material,  they  will  not 
receive  the  pop-up  message. 

“We  are  not  going  to  question 
someone  if  they  are  printing 
pages  in  their  regular  pattern,” 
said  Falkiner.  “It  is  when  they 
print  off  large  amounts,  like  30 
per  cent  of  their  quota  in  a short 
period  of  time,  that  we  have  to 
question  it.” 


Know  difference  between  cold  and  flu  symptoms 


By  ADAM  BLACK 

There’s  a common  misconcep- 
tion about  the  cold  and  flu. 
People  often  mistake  the  flu  for 
the  common  cold.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  difference  between 
the  two. 

Both  are  contagious  viral  infec- 
tions spread  through  the  air  or 
through  close  contact  with  some- 
one who  is  infected  with  the  virus. 

Trish  Weiler,  the  nurse  for 
Conestoga,  warns  that  students 
should  be  careful  this  time  of 
year. 

“We  are  in  such  a close  commu- 
nity,” said  Weiler.  “Illness  spreads 
real  easily.” 

The  similar  symptoms  from 
both  viruses  are  fever,  cough  and 
fatigue;  it  can  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  you  are  suffering 
from.  Colds,  though,  tend  to  be 
less  of  a strain  on  a person’s  life 


than  the  flu.  Most  people  with  a 
cold  still  end  up  going  to  school 
or  work  while  sick.  The  flu,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  incapaci- 
tates you  with  a severe  fever  and 
body  aches. 

Prevention  for  both  viruses  is 
also  varied.  The  best  way  to  not  get 
them  is  to  stay  away  from  anyone 
who  is  infected.  However,  this  is 
easier  said  then  done  because  we 
are  in  contact  with  strangers  all  the 
time. 

For  the  flu,  the  best  prevention  is 
to  get  the  flu  shot.  It  builds  up  anti- 
bodies to  prevent  you  from  getting 
the  virus. 

Weiler  recommends  the  flu  shot, 
especially  in  programs  or  work- 
places where  you  have  lots  of  con- 
tact with  people. 

“People  in  the  public  health  field, 
paramedics  and  nurses  are  very 
prone  to  getting  the  disease,”  she 
says.  “Also,  people  with  asthma, 


young  children  and  people  who  are 
65  years  of  age  and  up  have  the 
most  complications  with  the  flu. 
These  people  should  really  consid- 
er getting  the  shot.” 

But  there’s  no  shot  or  any  real 
way  to  prevent  catching  the  com- 
mon cold.  With  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent cold  viruses  around,  an  inocula- 
tion is  almost  impossible.  The  best 
advice  is  to  take  lots  of  vitamin  C, 
eat  well-balanced  meals  and  try  to 
stay  away  from  people  who  have 
colds. 

If  you  missed  the  flu  shot  clinics 
at  Conestoga,  there  are  many  oth- 
ers going  on  around  Waterloo 
Region.  Visit  www.region.water- 
loo.on.ca  and  click  on  public  health 
for  information  and  listings  of  clin- 
ics. 

For  more  information  on  the 
cold  and  flu  visit  health  services 
or  contact  them  at  ext.  3254  or 
3679. 


(Photo  by  Adam  Black) 

Jolanta  Kramczymska  receives  her  flu  shot  during  the  Conestoga 
clinic.  With  flu  season  arriving,  the  best  way  to  prevent  getting  the 
flu  is  to  get  a shot. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  was  the  worst  present 
you  ever  received? 


“Socks!  I hate  socks.  I 
have  an  entire  drawer  full 
of  socks.” 

Adam  Hanson, 
first-year  general 
machining 

“A  Fuji  (the  camera  com- 
pany) beach  ball  from  my 
Oma.  I’m  sure  it  was  a 
promotional  gift.” 

Brett  McKellar, 
first-year  LAS  A 


“In  Grade  7,  I received 
Spandex  pants  with 
fluorescent  pink 
telephones  on  them.” 

Jen  Snell, 
level  two  BSCN 


“A  loaf  of  bread  as  a 
joke.  I was  going  to  get 
either  bread  or  bacon.” 
Arlaine  Clayford, 
first-year  general  arts 
and  science 


“An  army  thong  as  a 
gag  gift.” 

Shawn  Smart, 
second-year  LASA 


“Jello  Pudding  Snacks  in 
one  box  and  a Spoon  in 
another.” 
Tyler  Cameron, 
first-year  general 
metal  machinist 


“I  got  four  polar  fleece 
sweaters  in  the  same 
Christmas.  That’s  like  an 
entire  week  of  fleece. 
Waytoo  much!” 

Pat  Favron, 
second-year  broadcasting 


iSmile  Conestoga . you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 


Conestoga  remembers 
victims  of  massacre 


By  TIFFANY  MCCORMICK 

Dec.  6 is  a day  of  remembrance 
much  like  Nov.  1 1 . The  only  differ- 
ence is  on  Dec.  6 the  public 
remembers  the  14  women  killed  in 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  massacre. 

On  Dec.  6,  1989,  Marc  Lepine 
shot  and  killed  14  women,  wound- 
ing 13  other  students  in  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  at  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

Lepine  claimed  the  women 
attending  the  school  were  all  femi- 
nists and  for  that  reason  alone  he 
massacred  innocent  lives. 

Each  year  the  Women’s  Resource 
Group  at  Conestoga  sets  up  a dis- 
play to  commemorate  the  lives  of 
the  young  women  killed  in 
Montreal. 

A vase  of  14  roses  is  set  out  in 
remembrance  along  with  anti- vio- 
lence posters  and  a poster  with  the 
pictures  and  names  of  each  of  the 
victims. 

From  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  stu- 
dents sell  rose  buttons  and  posters, 
donating  the  money  to  a women’s 
shelter. 

The  December  6 Coalition  also 
holds  a ceremony  of  remembrance 
in  honour  of  the  victims. 

In  its  16th  year  the  coalition,  con- 
sisting of  Kitchener,  Waterloo  and 
Cambridge  participants,  holds  an 
evening  candlelight  ceremony.  A 


guest  speaker  and  choir  are  also 
present  for  the  event. 

Lori  Wagner,  program  director  of 
the  Cambridge  YWCA,  said  Dec.  6 
brings  home  how  much  work 
women  still  have  to  do. 

“It’s  a day  of  remembrance  of 
women  killed  because  of  their  gen- 
der,” Wagner  said. 

She  commented  that  there  are 
still  thoughts  that  women  should  be 
“barefoot  and  pregnant  at  home.” 

“Life  is  moving  forward  and  we 
have  to  be  a part  of  it,”  she  said. 

Julia  Biedermann,  chair  of  engi- 
neering and  information  technolo- 
gy, said  it’s  sad  that  the  public 
always  remembers  the  name  of  the 
murderer  and  not  the  victims. 

“It’s  important  that  we  don’t  for- 
get the  women  whose  lives  were 
lost,”  she  said. 

Biedermann  said  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  remind  and  educate  the  pub- 
lic, especially  young  girls,  about 
this  part  of  history. 

“It’s  very'  easy  to  forget,”  she 
said,  noting  it  has  been  almost  a 
generation  since  the  murders 
occurred. 

Monica  Himmelman,  alumni 
relations  and  annual  fund  officer, 
said  it  is  important  that  people  do 
not  recognize  the  day  as  one  of 
fear. 

“I  don’t  want  women  to  go  down 
the  halls  with  hard  hats  on  afraid  of 


gelling  shot,”  she  said. 

Himmelman  said  it  is  important 
to  recognize  Dec.  6 because  “these 
young  women  were  murdered 
because  they  were  women.” 

Regarding  awareness  of  what 
Dec.  6 means,  Himmelman  said 
she  would  hate  to  see  it  slide  away. 

“We  need  to  keep  the  hope  and 
memories  of  the  young  women  in 
our  minds,”  she  said. 

Joan  Magazine,  the  group  presi- 
dent and  Student  Services  counsel- 
lor, said  she  feels  women  are  vic- 
tims due  to  diminished  salaries  and 
limited  job  opportunities. 

“That  makes  them  targets,”  she 
said.  “That  is  not  OK.” 

Magazine  said  she  feels  there  , is 
too  much  violence  and  that  women 
“need  to  make  a change  in  our  soci- 
ety.” 

“It’s  important  that  this  national 
day  is  never  forgotten,”  Magazine 
said. 

The  Women’s  Resource  Group 
will  be  holding  their  displays  at 
Doors  3 and  5 from  10  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  6. 

This  year  the  December  6 
Coalition,  whose  ceremony  alter- 
nates between  Kitchener  and 
Cambridge  each  year,  is  holding 
their  ceremony  at  the  Cambridge 
Centre  for  the  Arts. 

It  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  and  admis- 
sion is  free. 


Great  sales  pitch 
could  get  you  $1 ,000 


(Photo  by  Tom  Kalbfleisch) 

Lolanda  Longo,  a third-year  electronics  engineering  telecommuni- 
cation systems  student,  hands  out  advertisements  for  Launchpad 
$50K,  with  third-year  management  studies  student,  Owen  Remers. 


By  TOM  KALBFLEISCH 

Students,  faculty,  alumni  and 
staff  who  have  an  interest  in  mak- 
ing a sales  pitch  and  winning  a 
prize  of  $1,000  might  want  to 
attend  the  iGNITION  $1K  Pitch 
Competition. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  emu- 
late real-life  sales  pitch  conditions 
and  is  being  held  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  on  Jan.  13. 

By  participating  in  IGNITION 
$1K  everyone  will  benefit  from  the 
process  by  developing,  practising 
and  delivering  a pitch.  Contestants 
will  also  get  the  opportunity  to 
meet  potential  teammates  for  the 
LaunchPad  $50K  competition,  as 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  entre- 
preneurs arc  invited  to  watch  the 
competition. 

“All  students  should  come  out  to 
participate,”  said  Lolanda  Longo,  a 
third-year  electronics  engineering 
telecommunication  systems  stu- 
dent who  is  the  lead  organizer  of 
LaunchPad  50K  at  Conestoga 
College.  “It  is  a perfect  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  new  people  and  learn 
valuable  information  about  the 
business  world.” 

An  individual  or  one  designated 
person  from  a team  is  given  90  sec- 
onds to  pitch  the  critical  elements 
and  benefits  of  their  business 
opportunity  to  a panel  of  judges  as 
well  as  audience  members.  Pitches 
happen  in  rapid  succession  so  no 
lime  is  allotted  for  questions. 


A prize  of  $1,000  will  be  award- 
ed to  each  of  the  three  top  entries  as 
selected  by  the  judging  panel, 
Longo  said.  The  award  will  be  paid 
in  equal  parts  to  each  team  mem- 
ber. 

The  panel  of  judges  will  consist 
of  individuals  from  the  business 
community  including  entrepre- 
neurs, venture  capitalists,  lawyers 
and  financial  services  profession- 
als. Issues  such  as  high  growth 
potential,  short  time-to-market  and 
quality  and  breadth  of  a team  are 


looked  at  in  evaluating  opportuni- 
ties. 

iGNITION  $ 1 K is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, alumni,  faculty  members 
and  staff  from  Conestoga  College, 
University  of  Guelph,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  University 
of  Waterloo. 

Entries  can  be  made  by  either 
individuals  or  teams  and  must  be 
original. 

Those  wanting  to  compete  in 
iGNITION  $ 1 K must  register  online 
at  www.launchpad50k.ca  by  Dec.  9. 
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Conestoga  student  wins  contest 

Pet  product  company  says  new  logo  design  will  be  seen  everywhere 


(Photo  by  Denise  Mutter) 


Second-year  graphic  design  student,  Jeffrey  Watkins,  received 
the  $500  first-place  prize  for  a logo  he  designed  for  Elmira  Pet 
Products.  Ken  Morley,  company  co-owner,  presented  Watkins  with 
the  award. 


By  DENISE  MULLER 

Although  modest  about  it,  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  truly  ecstatic 
about  winning  first  place. 

Jeffrey  Watkins,  a second-year 
graphic  design  student,  won  a $500 
prize  for  a logo  he  designed  for 
Elmira  Pet  Products. 

“It’s  nerve-racking,”  Watkins 
said.  “I’ve  never  been  first  place 
for  anything  but  I worked  really 
hard  on  it  and  I feel  it’s  well 
deserved.” 

Julia  Maier,  a 'graduate  from  the 
program  and  senior  graphic  design- 
er for  Medi-Cal  and  Royal  Canin, 
was  asked  to  have  some  logos 
developed  for  Elmira  Pet  Products 
by  the  management  team  at  her 
work. 

“I  automatically  just  thought  of 
the  school  and  thought  of  the  stu- 
dents and  thought  what  a great 
opportunity  it  would  be  for  them,” 
Maier  said. 

Chief  financial  officer  and  co- 
owner of  Elmira  Pet  Products,  Ken 
Morley,  said  Watkins’  logo  will  be 
seen  everywhere. 

“We’ll  be  using  the  logo  as  our 
front  on  the  main  street,  it  will  go  on 
the  buildings  themselves,  it  will  go 
on  our  trucks  that  are  going  up  and 
down  the  highway  delivering  prod- 
uct,” Morley  said.  “Letterhead, 
cheques,  business  cards.” 


Watkins  said  it  is  exciting  to  have 
done  something  everyone  will  be 
able  to  see. 

“It’s  just  going  to  be  interesting 
when  I’m  driving  with  my  parents 
somewhere,”  he  said.  “It’s  like, 
‘Hey  Mom  and  Dad,  look  at  that.  I 
did  that!’  And  then  everyone’s  like, 
‘Oh  wow!’” 


But  Watkins  was  also  very  mod- 
est about  his  achievement. 

“Everybody’s  logo  was  really  well 
done,  so  to  think  mine’s  better  is  not 
so  great,”  Watkins  said.  “It  works 
better  with  the  application.” 

Second-year  graphic  design  stu- 
dents Tara  Olheiser  took  second 
place  and  Lisa  Gehler  took  third. 

Elmira  Pet  Products  gave  each  of 
the  runners-up  $100. 

Maier  said  there  wasn’t  going  to  be 
a second  and  third  place  originally. 

“But  (everyone  at  the  company) 
was  just  so  impressed,”  Maier  said. 

Morley  said  it  was  difficult  to 
select  the  best  one.  The  entries 
were  narrowed  down  to  the  best  15 
and  then  down  to  six. 

“We  put  them  up  and  allowed  the 
employees  to  vote  on  the  design 
that  was  going  to  identify  their 


future  as  well,”  Morely  said. 

Elmira  Pet  Products  has  75 
hourly  employees. 

Finally,  after  it  was  down  to  the 
last  six,  Morely  and  his  partner 
made  the  final  decisions. 

“All  the  logos  were  excellent,”  he 
said.  “A  lot  of  thought  (was)  put 
into  it,  hard  work,  and  (we’re)  just 
really  impressed  with  the  creativity 
and  the  skill  in  this  class.” 

The  logo  will  also  be  used  inter- 
nationally, since  the  company  sells 
product  to  the  United  States  and 
also  has  some  ties  with  Japan. 

That’s  when  Watkins  became 
speechless. 

“That’s  exciting,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  say.  It’s  amaz- 
ing. Wow!” 

The  reality  of  it  all  probably 
won’t  sink  in  until  he  sees  that 
first  transport  truck  with  his 
design  on  it. 

The  company  is  fairly  large  and 
located  on  the  main  street  in  the 
north  end  of  Elmira. 

Morley  said  the  company  has 
been  sold  a few  times,  but  is  now 
locally  owned  and  managed.  That’s 
why  a new  logo  needed  to  be 
designed. 

“It’s  kind  of  a new  beginning,” 
Maier  said. 

“The  company  that  I work  for 
really  just  wanted  to  give  (Elmira 
Pet  Products)  a boost,  a solid  start 


at  this  new  kind  of  venture.” 

Maier  said  she  knew  the  quality 
of  work  from  the  students  would  be 
amazing. 

“I  just  like  that  link  between  col- 


lege and  community  and  I really 
wanted  to  make  that  happen,”  she 
said.  “I  just  thought  it  would  be  a 
perfect  fit  for  the  college  and  for  a 
local  company.”  ^ 
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Commentary 


Sex  healthy 
for  everyone 

Just  because  you’re  not  well  doesn't  mean  you  can’t  have  sex. 

In  fact,  the  practice  of  allowing  psychiatric  patients  to  have  sex  is 
happening  in  Canada. 

Patients  must  prove  that  their  relationship  is  both  long-term  and  sta- 
ble and  must  also  be  provided  with  advice  on  birth  control  and  safe  sex. 

In  an  article  published  in  The  Record  on  Oct.  28,  Dr.  Gifford-Jones 
said  he  believes  sex  in  a chronic-care  hospital  makes  more  sense  than 
to  drug  patients  with  Prozac  or  a nightly  sleeping  pill. 

Human  beings  have  sexual  needs  and  it  has  been  scientifically 
proven  that  sex  improves  health  and  promotes  healing. 

For  example,  endorphins  released  immediately  upon  orgasm  are  nat- 
ural pain  relievers  that  remain  active  in  the  body  for  several  hours  after 
climaxing. 

Intercourse  also  produces  more  estrogen  in  the  female  body  which 
helps  to  reduce  the  discomfort  of  monthly  PMS. 

Sperm  contains  prostoglandin  (a  male  sex  hormone)  that  when 
absorbed  in  the  female  reproductive  tract  helps  to  regulate  female  hor- 
mones maintaining  a balance  and  decreasing  mood  swings  and  depres- 
sion. The  hormone  prolactin  stimulates  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  centre 
for  smell,  increasing  smell  perception. 

During  sex,  the  average  person  maintains  their  heart  rate  above  70 
per  cent  of  the  maximum,  making  sex  a wonderful  workout. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Gifford-Jones  congratulated  Centre  Hospitaler 
Robert-Giffard  in  Quebec  on  their  new  policy  that  allows  psychiatric 
patients  to  have  sex. 

The  new  rules  will  allow  60  patients  access  to  private  rooms 
equipped  with  television,  beds  and  on  demand,  pornographic  videos 
and  magazines. 

If  the  program  is  successful  after  a six-month  period,  the  remaining 
700  patients  will  be  allowed  the  same  privilege. 

According  to  Gifford-Jones’  article,  his  initial  reaction  to  this  news 
item  was,  “Wouldn’t  you  know  it?  The  French  are  so  practical  about 
sex.  They’ve  beaten  us  again.  Good  for  them.” 

Gifford-Jones  then  corrects  himself  as  he  found  that  the  Riverview 
Hospital  in  Coquitlam,  B.C.,  has  allowed  patients  to  enjoy  sexual  priv- 
ileges in  private  rooms  since  1998. 

Canada  isn’t  the  only  country  that  endorses  this  type  of  program. 
The  Danish  government  released  a report  stating  sexuality  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  for  seniors  and  disabled  people,  and  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  satisfy  their  sexual  needs. 

A quote  in  the  article  from  Nicole  Gagnon,  the  ombudsman  at  Centre 
Plospitaler  Robert-Giffard,  said,  “Sex  has  always  been  frowned  upon 
in  this  hospital,  as  in  others,  but  all  that’s  done  is  to  force  people  to  find 
other  outlets,”  she  said.  “Like  washrooms,  stairwells  or  parking  lots, 
that  take  away  all  dignity.” 

By  facilitating  patients’  sexual  relations  we  want  to  make  sex  a pos- 
itive rather  than  a negative  experience,  she  said. 

But  who  will  monitor  this  and  ensure  the  privileges  aren’t  abused? 

How  can  we  be  sure  no  one  will  be  coerced  into  having  sex  against 
their  will  when  they  are  in  a fragile  state  of  mind? 

There  are  no  guarantees  but  the  new  policy  does  not  include  patients 
with  sex-related  psychiatric  problems  and  Riverview  Hospital  has  not 
experienced  any  problems  with  their  popular  program  since  it  was 
implemented  six  years  ago.  Other  hospitals  should  also  consider  the 
program  since  using  this  type  of  treatment  can  promote  physical,  psy- 
chological and  sexual  health  and  ultimately  benefit  a person’s  recovery. 


Letters  are  welcome 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be  signed  and  include  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  the  writer.  Writers  will  be 
contacted  for  verification. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be  published. 

Letters  should  be  no  longer  than  500  words. 
Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  any  letter 
for  publication. 

Address  correspondence  to: 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299  Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Room  4B14,  Kitchener,  Ont., 

N2G  4M4 


It’s  always  too  early! 


No  decorations  before  Nov.  25. 

I want  to  start  a motion  to  delay 
Christmas  decorations  from  being 
put  up  any  time  prior  to  exactly 
one  month  before  the  big  day. 

The  entire  notion  has  been  one  I 
have  been  in  favour  of  for  many 
years  now,  but  I finally  feel  that  it 
is  time  to  speak  publicly  about  it. 

Growing  up  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  first  snowfall  always  created 
an  anticipation  for  the  holiday 
season.  However,  in  Kitchener 
(and  most  of  southern  Ontario)  I 
found  the  excitement  begins  even 
earlier.  Heck,  I’ve  even  had  the 
excitement  for  a couple  weeks 
now. 

On  Oct.  3 1 , while  busing  home 
from  Conestoga  I decided  to  walk 
into  Fairview  Mall.  To  my  sur- 
prise, as  soon  as  I opened  the  door 
to  enter  The  Bay,  all  I could  see 
were  two  Christmas  trees,  fully 
decorated.  As  I continued  to  walk 
through  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  it  was  totally  festooned 
from  top  to  bottom  in  Christmas 
colours.  This  was  much  different 


Brent 

Gerhart 

Opinion 


than  what  I had  expected.  It  was- 
n’t Halloween,  not  Dec.  1,  or  not 
yet  even  Nov.  1 ! 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  dis- 
pleasure, a feeling  of  joy  came 
upon  me.  I may  be  20  years  old 
but  Christmas  somehow  still 
makes  me  as  excited  as  a two- 
year-old.  I can  just  hide  it  now. 

Still,  it’s  always  too  early.  Seeing 
decorations  up  in  stores  may  excite 
me,  but  do  they  really  expect  me 
(or  anyone  else  for  that  matter)  to 
carry  on  the  holiday  spirit  for 
almost  two  months? 

Honestly,  I believe  the  holiday 
season  is  “The  most  wonderful 
time  of  the  year,”  but  when  decora- 
tions appear  on  Halloween,  I think 
it  just  might  be  a little  too  much. 

Store  decorations  are  not  the 


only  celebratory  commemoratives 
that  skyrocket  my  senses.  When  I 
was  younger  I was  never  very 
appreciative  of  anyone  who  put  up 
their  Christmas  lights  and  insisted 
on  brightening  the  dark  winter 
nights  with  them  prior  to  that 
magical  date  of  Nov.  25. 

I may  regret  saying  this,  but 
maybe  Americans  do  have  some- 
thing right.  Their  Thanksgiving  falls 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  every 
November,  thus  delaying  Christmas 
decorations  from  being  put  up  until 
at  least  Nov.  22.  Still  a reasonable 
date,  if  you  ask  me. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  to  wait  25 
more  days?  Well,  maybe  for  com- 
merce. But  for  everyone  else, 
please  respect  the  child-like 
excitement  others  may  have  when 
thinking  about  the  holiday  season. 

Alas,  commercialism  is  what 
arguably  makes  today’s  world  go 
round.  And,  unless  we  try  to  avoid 
it,  which  is  almost  impossible,  I 
guess  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
we  can  score  another  victory  for 
commercialism. 
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CIP/VIP  attracts  2,000  students 


By  VANESSA  PARKER 

If  you  were  wondering  why  you 
had  to  wait  an  unusually  long  time 
for  your  lunch  on  Nov.  2,  or  why 
your  morning  class  was  cancelled,  it 
was  because  the  college  hosted  an 
information  fair  for  senior  high 
school  students. 

The  halls  of  Conestoga  were 
crowded  with  approximately  2,000 
high  school  students  attending  pro- 
grams in  their  fields  of  interest: 

This  was  the  17th  year  the 
CIP/VIP  event  was  held  at 
Conestoga. 

The  fair  was  open  to  all  Grade  1 1 
and  1 2 students  in  Ontario  who  pre- 
registered with  their  high  school. 

Representatives  from  24  colleges 
throughout  western  Ontario  were 
present  and  held  information  ses- 
sions about  their  programs. 

Jan  Stroh,  a student  recruiter  for 
Conestoga,  said  the  event  provided 
a community  service  by  bringing 


the  resources  of  all  western  Ontario 
colleges  to  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
community. 

The  students  attended  Conestoga 
information  sessions  with  faculty  in 
the  morning,  and  spent  the  second 
half  of  the  day  in  sessions  offered  by 
other  colleges. 

“By  holding  such  an  informative 
event  Conestoga  is  displayed  well  to 
other  colleges,”  said  Stroh.  “This  is 
an  advantage  to  us  because  when  a 
potential  student  goes  to  one  of  the 
other  colleges’  recruiters  asking 
about  programs,  Conestoga  will  be 
recommended.  This  event  is  benefi- 
cial to  all  colleges  that  take  part,”  she 
said. 

Stroh  said  Conestoga  sets  an 
example  to  other  colleges  because 
until  three  years  ago,  it  was  the 
only  college  that  offered  program 
sessions. 

All  programs  at  Conestoga  were 
represented.  The  business  depart- 
ment presented  their  programs  in 


one  big  room  having  multiple 
booths  where  current  students 
could  talk  one-on-one  with  per- 
spective students. 


“Students  felt  they  got 
awesome  information.” 

Jan  Stroh, 

student  recruiter  for 
Conestoga 


Martina  Muretic,  a second-year 
advertising  student  who  is  doing  a 
work  study  with  Stroh,  said  her 
program  held  an  interactive  presen- 
tation where  the  students  played  a 
game  called  the  amazing  race, 
answering  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

“This  is  a way  to  get  them 
involved  and  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  program  from  current  stu- 
dents,” said  Muretic. 


(Photo  by  Todd  Rettinger) 

Practising  life-saving  skills 

Darryl  Hodgins,  left,  and  Sean  Schuknecht,  right,  tend  to  Phil  Shanahan  during  a second-year  para- 
medic skills  class. 


Stroh  said  she  wants  faculty  to  do 
two  things  when  presenting  their 
program.  First,  she  wants  current 
students  involved  with  the  presen- 
tations and  second,  she  wants  inter- 
active presentations. 

“We  are  an  institution  of  applied 
learning,  we  should  show  how  the 
students  learn  here,”  said  Stroh. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  students  left 
the  event  having  taken  in  presenta- 
tions from  three  colleges. 

“The  students  got  to  pick  two 
other  colleges  to  see  presentations 
from,”  said  Stroh.  “Most  students 
felt  that  they  got  awesome  informa- 
tion.” 

This  is  only  the  third  year  that  the 
event  has  been  open  to  Grade  1 1 
students.  Muretic  believes  this  is 
better  for  students. 

“In  Grade  1 1 students  have  to 
pick  their  Grade  12  classes  that  are 
prerequisites  for  post-secondary 
programs,”  said  Muretic.  “Coming 
to  this  event  in  Grade  11  allows 


students  to  see  options  of  what  they 
can  do  in  the  future.” 

Stroh  said  this  allows  students  to 
start  thinking  about  choices  early  on. 

After  the  sessions  students  could 
enter  a draw  and  win  various  prizes 
at  a wrap-up  presentation  held  at  the 
recreation  centre. 

Nineteen  prizes  were  donated 
from  services  within  Conestoga.  The 
final  element  was  for  the  college  to 
gain  feedback  about  the  event. 

Evaluation  forms  were  handed 
out  with  questions  such  as  how  can 
Conestoga  improve  the  event  for 
years  to  come. 

“I’m  looking  for  the  meat  and 
potatoes  on  how  to  improve  the 
event  for  the  next  group  of  senior 
secondary  students  that  attend,” 
said  Stroh. 

She  said  this  event  helps  students 
in  deciding  what  to  do  with  their 
future  as  well  as  promoting  the  col- 
lege system  as  a post-secondary 
option. 


UNE 

DONT  JE  SERAI  FIER 


A CAREER 
I’LL  ME  PRIDE  IN 


■ j|lB  National  Defense 
Defence  nationale 


(Photo  by  Meghan  Kre/ter) 

A warm  welcome 

The  Conestoga  College  community  continues  to  grow  with  three  new  additions  to  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre  (LRC)  staff.  Technologist  Bert  Last,  centre,  works  in  the  media  and  presentation 
technologies  service  area  of  the  LRC.  Shannon  Court,  left,  and  Lindsay  Cuerden  recently  received 
their  library  technician  diplomas  from  Seneca  College.  Court  works  at  the  circulation  and  reserve 
service  area  and  Cuerden  can  be  found  at  the  reference  services  area. 


Want  a career  that’s  more 
than  just  a job?  The  Canadian 
Forces  offer  you: 

• a wide  range  of  careers 
in  professional  fields 
and  technical  trades 

• specialized  training 

• subsidized  education 

To  find  out  more  about 
our  part-  and  full-time 
career  opportunities, 
visit  your  local  Canadian 
Forces  recruiting  centre. 


STRONG. PROUD. 
TODAY’S  CANADIAN  FORCES. 


Une  carriere  dans  les  Forces 
canadiennes,  c’est  plus 
qu’un  simple  emploi. 

Nous  vous  offrons: 

• un  vaste  choix  de  carrieres 
dans  des  domaines 
professionnels  et 
techniques 

• une  formation  specialist 

• une  aide  financiere 
pour  vos  etudes 

Pour  en  savoir  plus  sur 
les  possibles  de  carrieres 
a temps  partiel  ou  a temps 
plein,  rendez-vous  dans  un 
centre  de  recrutement  des 
Forces  canadiennes  pres 
de  chez  vous. 

DECOUVREZ  VOS  FORCES 
DANS  LES  FORCES  CANADIENNES. 


1800856-8488 
V Cll  Idvld.  www.forces.gc.ca 
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Conestoga  Students  Inc.  present 
The  2005-2006  CHRISTMAS  WISHTREE 

The  Christmas  Wishtree  was  designed  to  help  those  students  with  children  who  are  less  fortunate 
during  the  Holiday  season.  The  tree  will  be  located  at  door  #4  (Tim  Hortons)  of  the  Boon  campus. 

For  students  wishing  to  enter  their  child  as  part  of  the  Christmas  wishtree,  please  visit  the  CS1  office  and 
leave  your  name,  your  childs  age,  phone  number,  and  a gift  suggestion.  We  will  then  place  a tag  on  the 
Wishtree  with  the  gift  suggestion  and  age  of  the  child.  For  those  wanting  to  help  out  please  visit  the  Wishtree 
and  pick  up  a tag.  After  purchasing  the  gift  please  drop  it  off'  at  the  CSI  office  for  distribution. 

The  CSI  office  will  contact  the  student  and  make  arrangements  for  the  gift  to  be  picked  up.  Students 
with  children  12  or  UNDER  can  only  qualify  for  this  program,  but  we  invite  all  College  faculty, 
staff',  and  administration  to  help  out  with  the  purchasing  of  gifts. 

START  DATE:  NOVEMBER  14TH,  2005.  Gifts  must  be 
returned  to  the  CSI  office  by  DECEMBER  5TH 


VAUGHAN  MILLS 
SHOPPING  TRIP 


NOVEMBER  26TH  - BDS  TRIP 
SIGN  VP  (SI  OFFICE  RM.  1B21 


Good  Life  Fitness 
C & I Technologies 
Ware  in  The  World 
Breakaway  Tours 
AND  MORE ! ! ! 


Conestoga 


I STUDENTS  INC  I 
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GRAND  OPENING 


Grad  Photos 
Family  Photos 


Passport  Photos 
Friend  Photos 


CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  INC. 
PHOTO  STUDIO 
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Wednesday,  November  23rd 
Sanctuary  - ALL  DAY 
free  pop  & popcorn 
CHECK  IT  OUT! 


DECORATE  A 
GINGERBREAD  HOUSE 

WIN  GIFT  CERTIFICATES! 


NOV.  29TH  SANCTUARY 
9AM  - 3PM  / MAX  4 PER  TEAM 
BEST  DECORATED  HOUSE  WINS 
SIGN  UP  IN  THE  CSI  OFFICE 
ROOM  1B21 


ATTENTION 

EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY  1, 2006 
THE  CSI 
HEALTH  PLAN 
WILL  NO  LONGER 
COVER  THE 
ORTHO  EVRA 
CONTRACEPTIVE 
PATCH. 

Visit 

WWW. ORTHOPATCHLAWSUIT.COM 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Conestoga 


[ STUDENTS  INC  I 
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Commentary 


Where  to  draw  the  line  on  artwork 


What  makes  good  artwork  good? 

It's  a question  that  has  been 
argued  among  critics,  philosophers 
and  artists  tor  years. 

Is  it  the  ability  to  manufacture  a 
series  of  brushstrokes  in  the  like- 
ness of  a person,  place  or  thing?  To 
manipulate  and  organize  lines  to 
draw  an  audience  into  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  painter? 

Or  does  the  value  of  a piece  of 
artwork  change  as  the  people  view- 
ing it  do. 

As  an  artist  I truly  believe  that  the 
long  used  cliche  of  art  as  being  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  true  for 
the  most  part. 

But  I have  to  draw  the  line  when 
so  called  artists  try  to  pass  off  poor- 
ly done  simplistic  pieces  of  what 
they  call  art  as  deep,  meaningful 
masterpieces. 

I thought  it  was  time  to  retire  my 
paint  palette  after  viewing  a series 
of  digital  artwork  at  a local  art 
show  in  Guelph  over  the  weekend. 


The  14-piece  show,  each  no  big- 
ger than  a piece  of  writing  paper, 
consisted  of  abstract  digital  pieces 
named  after  what  the  creator  called 
virtues  of  the  bible. 

1 could  only  shake  my  head  in 
disbelief  as  passersby  commented 
on  how  much  thought  must  have 
gone  into  the  abstract  pieces. 

Anyone  with  a little  bit  of  a com- 
puter graphics  background  could 
have  pointed  out  that  each  piece 
was  done  only  with  a simple  click 
of  the  mouse. 

But  the  disappointment  didn’t 
stop  there.  As  I moved  through  the 
series  I noticed  the  pieces  further 
down  were  carbon  copies  of  the 
first  series  except  they  were  all 
black  and  white. 

It  wasn’t  the  fact  that  they  were 
all  gray  scale  versions  of  the  origi- 
nals but  it  was  the  meaning  behind 
them  that  annoyed  me  most.  The 
artist  told  me  that  the  black  and 
white  versions  were  the  same 


Cheating 
your  way  into  line 
is  unacceptable 


Now,  I know  I am  not  the  only 
one  out  there. 

The  endless  line  of  tail  lights  and 
exhaust  fumes,  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

Yes,  my  friends,  I am  talking 
about  the  infamous  line  on  the 
Homer  Watson  Boulevard  bridge. 

The  beloved  bridge  and  its  traffic 
line  is  one  that  many  of  us  students 
must  take  either  to  get  on  our  little 
401  exit  ramps  home  to  Guelph, 
London  or  beyond,  or  to  get  to 
Cambridge. 

Personally,  I know  for  me  this 
endless  stream  of  cars  will  deter- 
mine how  I start  or  end  my  day. 

When  I have  had  a hard  day  at 
school,  whether  it  be  midterms, 
presentations  or  trying  to  get  my 
articles  in  time  for  this  paper,  I 
want  to  know  that  when  I leave  this 
lovely  establishment,  I won’t  have 
any  problems  on  my  way  home. 

As  a resident  of  Guelph,  I am  a 
proud  member  of  a carpool  team. 
Sometimes  it’s  just  the  pair  of  us, 
sometimes  we  are  lucky  to  have  a 
third  member  join  us. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  have  the 
same  sentiment  about  this  bridge. 

Picture  this.  It’s  the  end  of  the 
school  day,  and  you  have  just  wait- 
ed in  the  traffic  line  to  exit  the 
school,  and  then  quite  possibly 
another  traffic  line  just  to  be  privi- 
leged enough  to  turn  onto  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not 
travel  along  this  yellow  bricked 
road  home,  it  is  a four-lane  road 
which  then  merges  just  after  a set 
of  traffic  lights  into  a two-lane 
bridge. 

If  you  lake  anything  away  from 
this  article,  then  let  it  be  this. 

Everyone  knows  that  this  merge 
is  coming  and  therefore  would 
know  it  is  rude  to  drive  up  along 
the  right  lane  to  the  lights,  then 
squeeze  your  way  unfairly  into  the 
line  where  everyone  else  has  wail- 
ed patiently. 

Would  you  butt  into  line  at  the 


bank?  How  about  waiting  for  a 
table  at  a restaurant?  Or  better  yet, 
in  line  for  the  restroom  at  any  pub- 
lic event? 

The  question  that  society  must 
address  is  not  just  road  etiquette, 
and  how  to  conduct  yourself  in  a 
polite  and  fair  manner,  but  how 
would  you  like  to  be  butted  in  on, 
in  this  line? 

However,  it  happens  every  day. 
Small  cars,  big  cars,  trucks, 
school  buses  and  even  transport 
trucks  will  continue  on  in  this  fash- 
ion, and  force  themselves  into  your 
lane. 

Anyone  that  has  travelled  with 
my  carpool  team  knows  that  we  are 
a fun  bunch.  Our  goal  in  life? 

To  get  to  and  from  school,  happy 
as  clams,  with  no  incidents  in 
between. 

But  all  our  team  rules  and  morale 
go  out  the  window  when  some  arro- 
gant driver  tries  to  get  in  our  way. 

The  hands  start  flailing  and  mak- 
ing (rude?)  gestures  that  normally 
our  hands  would  not  make. 

Curse  words  and  name  calling 
become  something  you  would 
think  wc  have  practised  all  our 
lives,  for  the  profanity  rushing  out 
of  our  angry  mouths  is  similar  to  a 
sailor  drunk  on  leave. 

1 challenge  you  to  find  a driver 
out  there  who  does  not  know  that 
this  pathway  home  merges  into  a 
two-lane  mess,  and  if  you  do,  per- 
haps forgiveness  is  entitled. 

But  chances  are,  those  who  are 
travelling  this  stretch  of  highway 
know  that  a merge  is  about  to  take 
place. 

And  that,  1 cannot  forgive  nor 
forget . 


virtues  such  as  patience,  tranquility 
etc.,  represented  in  the  earlier  ver- 
sions but  at  its  purest  form. 

When  I asked  what  it  was  that 
made  each  comparable  to  the  bib- 
lical virtues  he  simply  said  that  he 
just  picked  a virtue,  picked  a 
piece  of  his  artwork  and  matched 
them  up  without  any  reason 
except  it  was  just  whatever  turned 
up  next. 

This  was  all  the  proof  that  I need- 
ed to  conclude  that  there  was  no 
artistic  thought  behind  the  show. 
Instead,  it  was  held  in  the  hope  of 
making  a quick  buck. 

And  that  he  did.  At  an  outrageous 


$200  for  a coloured  piece  and  $ 1 75 
for  a grayscale  version,  this  artist 
managed  to  sell  nine  out  of  14 
works. 

Is  this  what  true  art  is?  The  abili- 
ty to  create  a pretty  picture  by  mis- 
directing viewers  with  deep- 
thought  persuading  titles  and  dark 
brooding  meanings  to  pick  their 
wallets  of  long-saved  dollars? 

Artwork  based  on  realism  sells 
on  the  basis  of  its  likeness  to  the 
subject  matter  or  the  style  that  is 
used  in  doing  so,  but  even  the  mas- 
ters received  their  fair  share  of  crit- 
icism, all  with  due  cause  based  on 
the  virtues  and  acceptances  of  the 
times  or  the  inability  to  accept 
change. 

Michelangelo  and  Donatello 
were  criticized  for  having  the  geni- 
tilia  of  the  statue  of  David  in  plain 
view. 

It  took  years  for  the  world  to 
accept  the  whimsical  brushstrokes 
of  the  impressionists,  but  today 


they  arc  held  in  the  highest  regard. 

However,  I have  to  ask  in  cases  of 
the  abstract  and  mundane,  when  is 
the  meaning  or  title  of  an  artistic 
rendition  worth  more  than  the  actu- 
al drawing,  painting  or  sculpture. 

When  a piece  of  art  cannot  hold 
its  own  merit  based  on  colour, 
brushstroke,  style,  etc.  then  it  starts 
to  lose  its  virtue. 

Too  many  people  are  getting 
away  with  putting  a frame  around  a 
piece  of  crap.  They  add  a fancy  title 
above  it  and  make  money  off  the 
innocent. 

The  concept  of  art  shouldn’t  be 
how  one  can  market  it,  good  art 
sells  itself  and  it  encompasses  the 
w'hole  process  on  which  an  artist 
has  arrived  at  his  or  her  rendition  of 
the  subject  matter,  not  just  the  final 
product. 

For  artists,  to  sell  a piece  of  their 
work  is  a blessing,  but  to  manipu- 
late viewers  into  believing  that  it  is 
art  is  just  fraud. 


*** IMPORTANT  reminder**** 


Application  deadline  to  request  tutoring 
Is  December  2, 2005 

A tutor  may  be  able  to 
help  - there  is  still  time  - don’t  delay! 


Applications  available  in  Student  Services 

Room  2B04 
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Student  satisfaction  to  be  improved 


By  TODD  RELLINGER 

This  month’s  general  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  was  special 
for  numerous  reasons. 

The  president  of  Conestoga 
College  spoke,  the  Alumni 
Association  gave  out  their 
Welcome  Home  Awards  and  the 
association  received  a cheque  from 
a major  contributor. 

The  first  order  of  business  at  the 
meeting  was  for  the  president  of 
the  college  to  address  the  crowd 
about  the  new  student  centre  and 
what  the  college  is  intending  to  do 
to  improve  student  life. 


Brett  Tucker,  president  of 
the  alumni  association, 
said  his  goodbyes  as  his 
two-year  term  has  ended. 


John  Tibbits  told  those  is  atten- 
dance that  the  major  thrust  of  the 
college  is  to  develop  a relation- 
ship with  Conestoga  Student  Inc. 
(CSI)  and  enhance  service  levels 
to  students,  which  will  be 
achieved  through  a new  student 
centre. 

“We  really  don’t  have  a student 
centre,”  said  Tibbits.  “We  are  stu- 
dent-oriented but  don’t  have  a stu- 
dent centre.” 

This  building  won’t  just  be  a 
place  to  socialize,  but  will  bring 
together  disability  services  and 
counselling  and  incorporate  a new 


(Photo  by  Todd  Rellinger) 

Thirteen  first-year  students,  nine  shown  above,  received  $250  from  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
Welcome  Home  Award  is  given  each  year  to  students  with  a parent  who  has  graduated  from 
the  college. 


learning  centre,  he  said. 

The  goal  is  to  make  college  the 
best  experience  possible  and  pro- 
vide all  the  support  students  need 
from  the  time  they  apply  to  the 
time  they  graduate,  he  said. 

“We  believe  that  quality  educa- 
tion is  more  than  just  top-notch 
classrooms,”  said  Tibbits.  “Now  we 
are  putting  a lot  of  emphasis  on  the 
student  services  side.” 

By  improving  quality  inside  and 


outside  of  the  classroom, 
Conestoga  should  be  able  to  attract 
more  students,  he  said. 

“The  other  major  thrust  for 
Conestoga  is  to  clear  pathways  for 
all  students,”  said  Tibbits. 

With  this  bridging,  students  can 
come  to  Conestoga  College  and 
finish  their  program  and  receive 
their  diploma. 

Then,  while  staying  on  campus, 
they  can  graduate  from  a university 


that  is  linked  with  the  college. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  stu- 
dents have  more  pathways  to  move 
forward  in  their  careers,”  said 
Tibbits. 

The  next  item  of  business  at  the 
meeting  was  a donation  from 
Johnson  Inc.,  which  is  located  on 
Frobisher  Drive  in  Waterloo. 

This  year  Darren  Desmaris,  rep- 
resentative from  the  insurance 
company,  came  to  highlight  the 


HEALTHY  RELATIONSHIPS 


happenings  over  the  last  year. 

For  almost  10  years  Johnson  Inc. 
has  teamed  up  with  the  Alumni 
Association  and  has  voluntarily 
donated  1.2  per  cent  of  all  premi- 
ums they  collect. 


“We  believe  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  is  more 
than  just  top-notch 
classrooms.  Now  we  are 
putting  a lot  of  emphasis 
on  the  student  services 
side.” 

John  Tibbits, 

Conestoga  College  president 


This  year,  Johnson’s  premiums 
were  just  over  $2.1  million  which, 
in  turn,  makes  Conestoga’s  cheque 
just  over  $25,000. 

The  last  order  of  business  was  to 
hand  out  what  most  of  the  onlook- 
ers were  waiting  for,  the  Welcome 
Home  Awards. 

These  awards  are  given  to  chil- 
dren of  alumni. 

Thirteen  first-year  students  each 
received  $250  to  help  towards  their 
education. 

As  a final  note,  Brett  Tucker, 
president  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, said  his  goodbyes  because 
this  was  his  last  official  duty  as 
president. 

His  two-year  term  had  ended,  and 
he  is  pursuing  other  interests.  Glenn 
Campbell  is  the  new  president. 


Here  are  some  characteristics  of  a healthy  relationship: 

You  are  able  to  be  an  individual  apart  from  the  other. 

Neither  depends  on  the  other  to  feel  important. 

% Both  of  you  can  accept  the  fact  that  neither  is  perfect,  and  never  try  to  change  each  other 
% Each  of  you  continues  to  grow  in  other  areas  of  your  life:  family,  school,  and  friends. 

# Each  of  you  gets  as  much  joy  from  giving  to  the  other  as  from  receiving. 

The  relationship  remains  as  strong  in  painful,  difficult  times  as  in  happy  times. 

P There  is  honesty,  trust,  and  respect  between  you. 


If  you  have  any  more  questions  about  relationships,  the  counsellors  in  Student  Services 
would  be  happy  to  talk  with  you.  Drop  in  to  make  an  appointment  at  Doon  Campus,  Room  2B04, 
Guelph  Campus,  Admin.  Office,  or  Waterloo  Campus,  Room  A3  or  call  748-5220  ext.  3360  for  Do 
Campus,  824-9390  ext.  148  for  Guelph  Campus,  or  885-0300  ext.  224  for  Waterloo  Campus. 
Information  on  community  support  is  available  through  your  Student  Services  Office. 

Sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Resource  Group 


It  is  important  to  celebrate  the  healthy  attitudes  and  behaviours  between  you 
and  your  partner  which  contribute  to  a happy,  fulfilling  relationship. 

Healthy  relationships  do  not  always  come  naturally;  for  your  bond  to  continue  to  grow, 
you  must  continually  work  toward  developing  healthy  patterns. 
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A memory  worth 

Local  artist  creates  a ‘sanctuary’ 
for  fatten  firefighters,  with  an  angel 
as  the  focus  of  the  sculpture 


By  TARA  RICKER 

Loved  ones  of  fallen  firefighters 
and  many  others  in  the  community 
gathered  at  Civic  Park  in  Kitchener 
on  Saturday  to  honour  those  fire- 
fighters who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice. 

The  grounds  of  the  park  serve  as 
a new  memorial  for  firefighters 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

The  focal  point  of  the  firefighters 
memorial  is  a massive  bronze 
sculpture  called  Protecting  the 
Memory. 

Kitchener  artist  Timothy  P. 
Schmalz  created  the  13-foot-tall 
sculpture. 

"When  I first  thought  about  the 
subject  matter,  fallen  firefighters, 
one  reoccurring  theme  within  the 
sketches  I did  was  an  angel  and 
consequently  the  angel  figure 
formed  the  general  architecture 
that  houses  the  whole  design,”  said 
Schmalz. 

Schmalz  wanted  the  sculpture 
to  tell  a story  and  he  knew  he 
could  only  accomplish  that  by 
using  several  figures  so  the  piece 
became  larger  and  larger  as  he 
explored  the  general  design 
stage. 

“What  I like  to  think  is  that  the 
piece  really  shows  a narration  of 
what  firefighters  experience  and 
what  they  undergo,”  he  said.  “In 
the  centre  of  the  piece  there  are 
more  than  a half  a dozen  fire- 
fighters not  only  showing  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  their  jobs,  but 
also  different  aspects  of  emo- 
tion.” 

The  piece  also  represents  the  her- 
itage of  the  community  by  portray- 
ing different  symbolic  points  of  the 
community,  such  as  the  first  fire 
hall  in  Kitchener  that  was  torn 
down,  and  all  the  current  fire  halls 
are  in  the  background. 


“What  I like  to  think  is  that 
the  piece  really  shows  a 
narration  of  what  firefight- 
ers experience  and  what 
they  undergo.” 
Timothy  P.  Schmalz, 
local  artist 

The  back  of  the  sculpture  is  a 
whole  cityscape  of  Kitchener, 
which  Schmaltz  was  able  to  cap- 
ture by  flying  over  downtown 
Kitchener  in  a helicopter. 

By  flying  over  the  city  he  was 
able  to  look  at  it  from  a perspective 
looking  down  as  perhaps  the  fallen 
firefighters  are  looking  down  on  it 
as  well. 

“I  think  by  representing  the  city 
I’m  representing  so  much  of  these 
men  because  it  was  something 
they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  main- 
tain,” he  said.  “They’re  absolutely 
amazing  people  who  love  the  com- 
munity and  arc  sincerely  coura- 
geous.” 

Schmalz  believes  the  fallen  fire- 
fighters were  the  ones  that  really 
created  the  piece  because  they  cre- 
ated love,  courage  and  self-sacri- 


fice for  the  community.  In  a sense 
he  feels  he  just  rearranged  it  in  a 
pleasant  composition. 

“When  you’re  dealing  with  a 
subject  matter  that  is  as  epic  as 
people  sacrificing  their  lives  for 
others  you’re  bound  to  have  a very 
intriguing  subject  matter  for  an  art 
piece.” 

Schmalz  hopes  the  sculpture  is  an 
inspiration  for  the  community. 

“I  think  the  self-sacrifice  that  the 
fallen  firefighters  have  shown  us 
acts  as  a perfect  role  model  and 
it’s  something  that  we  should  all 
try  to  imitate  in  our  own  lives,”  he 
said. 

He  also  hopes  that  the  park 
becomes  a sanctuary  for  all  fallen 
firefighters. 

“It’s  not  a church,  it’s  not  a cathe- 
dral but  I hope  it  becomes  a place 
of  peace  and  a place  that  will  hold 
the  memories  of  all  fallen  firefight- 
ers.” 

The  names  of  the  fallen  firefight- 
ers are  not  inscribed  on  the  sculp- 
ture, instead  they  are  inscribed  on 
firefighters’  helmets  cast  out  of 
bronze.  They  are  located  around 
the  sculpture. 

Many  of  those  memorialized 
became  ill  and  died  years  after 
fighting  a blaze  at  Horticultural 
Technologies  in  1987.  The  plant 
made  foam  used  in  flower  dis- 
plays. 

Prompted  by  public  interest  in 
creating  a local  memorial  follow- 
ing 9/11,  the  project  was  driven  by 
the  Kitchener  Professional  Fire 
Fighters  Association. 

“The  association,  with  tremen- 
dous community  interest  and  sup- 
port, has  raised  about  $225,000  for 
the  project  thus  far,”  said  Kevin 
Schmalz,  chair  of  the  Kitchener 
Fallen  Fire  Fighters  Memorial. 

The  association  is  hoping  to  raise 
a grand  total  of  $250,000  to  cover 
all  the  costs  of  the  memorial. 

When  the  firefighters  met  they 
were  determined  to  create  a 
meaningful  yet  pleasant  memori- 
al that  would  respect  the  sacri- 
fices made. 

“We  didn’t  want  the  memorial 
necessarily  just  to  be  a place  that 
was  totally  morbid  and  depressing, 
we  also  wanted  it  to  portray  a cele- 
bration of  life  so  as  a result  we 
decided  to  build  a children’s  play- 
ground,” he  said. 

The  playground  was  assembled 
by  firefighters  and  it  has  a fire  safe- 
ty and  educational  theme. 

“It’s  meant  to  target  toddlers  and 
preschoolers  because  that’s  an 
untapped  market  that  we  don’t 
readily  reach  with  our  formal  safe- 
ly education  programs.” 

There  has  been  talk  amongst  the 
association  about  forming  a memo- 
rial committee  to  organize  an  annu- 
al memorial  day  for  Kitchener’s 
fallen  firefighters  but  nothing  has 
been  set  in  stone. 

’’Hopefully  this  helps  to  identify 
that  our  fallen  brothers  who  suf- 
fered over  a period  of  time  due  to 
illness  arc  just  as  deserving  as  a 
firefighter  that  may  fall  through  the 
floor  and  perish,”  said  Schmalz. 
“It’s  a job  that  puls  your  life  on  the 
line  everyday.” 


protecting  and  preserving 


(Photo  by  Tara  Ricker) 

The  names  of  the  Kitchener  fallen  firefighters  are  inscribed  on  the 
firefighter  helmets  cast  out  of  bronze.  They  are  located  around 
the  sculpture. 

Student  Leadership  Opportunity! 

arms  facts:  The  Student  Life  Leadership  Committee 

Fact: 

Students  who  “get  involved”  at  College  are  happier  and  do  better  academically.  Current 
research  shows  that  student  engagement  is  the  number  one  predictor  of  success  & 
satisfaction  at  College! 

Myth: 

You  need  to  have  been  involved  before,  like  in  high  school,  to  get  involved  now. 

False.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Just  a good  attitude  and  good  ideas  now. 

Deep  thought: 

“ There  can  be  no  leadership  without  vision”  ~Manfred  Kets  deVires 

How  this  affects  you: 

Do  you  have  a vision  for  ‘student  life  & leadership’  at  Conestoga  College?  How  about 
any  ideas  on  how  to  make  the  student  experience  at  Conestoga  the  best  possible?  Or 
maybe  you  think  leadership  is  cool  and  want  to  help  shape  a new  leadership  model?  Or 
maybe,  just  maybe,  you  believe  that  any  time  you  put  a group  of  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  students,  faculty  and  staff  together  to  develop  a brand  new  leadership  model, 
only  good  things  can  happen. 

Why  sign  up? 

4 Be  involved  in  a unique  process  that  will  shape  Student  Life  and  Student 
Leadership  at  Conestoga  College 
4 Meet  other  people 

4 Get  a “certificate  of  participation”  for  your  portfolio 
4*  Because  research  shows  more  involvement  = more  success! 

The  Scoop... 

Interested?  Good.  Fill  in  a quick  & easy  application  - available  online  on  CONNEX  or 
available  from  the  Student  Life  Coordinator  -Leanne-  in  1C29.  Our  team  will  include: 

4 A residence  student 
4 A mature  student 

4 Two  students  from  any  year,  any  program  at  Doon  Campus 
4 One  student  each  from  Guelph  & Waterloo  campus 
4 CSI  representatives,  Faculty  & Staff! 

Get  your  application  to  Leanne  by  December  2,  2005.  A committee  will  be  selected  - 
and  you  will  be  notified  of  this  amazing  opportunity  to  participate  by  December  9,  2005. 

The  committee  will  meet  once  a week  for  2 exciting  and  fast-paced  hours  beginning  the 
first  week  of  January  - and  will  meet  for  3-5  action-packed  weeks. 

Don't  wait! 

Get  onto  CONNEX  - your  new  student  life  website: 

(http://www.conestogac.on.ca/jsp/stserv/connex/index.html)  or  drop  by,  say  hi  to  Leanne 
and  pick  rip  your  application  today! 

CONNEX 


(Photo  by  Tara  Ricker) 


Unveiling  of  the  Protecting  the 
Memory  sculpture  took  place 
on  Nov.  1 2 at  Civic  Park. 
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Farmer’s  market  caters  to  the  senses 


During  November  Italian  culture  is  celebrated  with  good  food  and  lots  of  fun 


(Photo  by  Jessica  Blumenthal) 

John  Tonin,  left,  and  Moses  DiCicco  have  been  playing  for  over 
40  years.  Tonin  and  DiCicco  performed  at  the  Kitchener  Farmer’s 
Market  culture  series  Nov.  12.  Tonin  says  everyone  likes  rock 
music,  but  people  have  to  appreciate  the  roots  of  the  music  they 
listen  to.  Tonin  and  DiCicco’s  next  performance  is  at  Bingeman’s 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 


By  JESSICA  BLUMENTHAL 

Those  who  have  been  to  the 
Kitchener  Farmer’s  Market  know 
visitors  buzz  around  like  worker 
bees  in  a bee  hive.  There’s  lots  of 
fresh  fruit,  bread,  flowers  and 
meat.  And,  don’t  forget  about  the 
live  entertainment. 

Since  September  the  market  has 
been  celebrating  the  various  cul- 
tures in  our  region  with  their  cul- 
ture series.  Last  month  was 
German  month,  December  is  win- 
ter in  Canada,  January  is  Asian 
month  and  February  celebrates 
Romanian  culture.  November  has 
brought  us  a culture  full  of  histo- 
ry, romance  and  especially  good 
food.  Italia! 

“The  culture  series  caters  to  all 
of  the  five  senses,”  said  Christina 
Radivoi,  the  special  events  co- 
ordinator for  the  City  of 
Kitchener. 

“The  music  provides  an  authen- 
tic feel  to  the  market,”  said  Moses 
DiCicco,  an  accordion  player 
who  was  entertaining  visitors  on 
Nov.  12. 

It  sets  an  atmosphere  and  peo- 
ple really  enjoy  the  music.  You 
can  see  them  dancing  along  as 
they  shop,  said  DiCicco,  who’s 
been  playing  for  48  years. 

“We  all  like  our  rock  music  but 
you  have  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  roots  of  music,” 
said  John  Tonin,  a guitar  player 
who  performed  with  DiCicco. 

The  purpose  of  the  culture 
series  is  to  expose  people  to  new 
cultures,  said  Radivoi.  It’s  the 
first  step  to  ridding  reluctant  peo- 
ple of  their  biases,  she  added. 

“There’s  a positive  need  and 
want  in  the  community  for  cul- 
ture celebrations  like  the  market’s 
series.” 


(Photo  by  Jessica  Blumenthal) 


Nathaniel  Voll,  11,  handed  out  candy  and  chocolate  at  the 
Kitchener  Farmer’s  Market  Nov.  12. 


Last  year.  Max  underwent 
surgery  to  implant  a new 
kind  of  pacemaker,  one  with 
technological  advancements 
unavailable  just  5 years  ago. 
Every  time  you  give  to  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation, 
you  fund  research  that  leads 
to  medical  breakthroughs,  like 
the  one  that  saved  Max’s  life. 

Now  he  can  spend  more  time 
with  his  grandfather. 
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Student  life  leadership  opportunities 


By  JASON  SONSER 


If  students  want  more  ways  to  get 
involved  at  Conestoga  College  but 
cannot  find  anything  that  interests 
them,  fear  not. 

Leanne  Holland  Brown,  student 
life  co-ordinator,  is  working  on  stu- 
dent life  leadership  opportunities 
which  will  create  more  chances  for 
studofits  to  engage  themselves  at 
the  college. 

Holland  Brown  said  the  student 
development  office  is  forming  a 
student  lile  leadership  committee 
in  response  to  focus  groups  which 
were  conducted  earlier  this  semes- 
ter. 

"Right  now,  we’re  pulling  togeth- 
er all  of  the  results  from  the  focus 
groups  into  main  themes,  so  that 
we  can  then  present  that  informa- 
tion back  and  make  recommenda- 
tions,” she  said.  “One  of  the  main 
suggestions  that  came  out  of  the 
focus  groups  is  that  students  are 
interested  in  opportunities  for 
involvement  and  students  are  inter- 
ested in  leadership  training  and 
development.” 

Holland  Brown  said  the  student 
development  office  is  thrilled  to 
have  had  such  tremendous  partici- 
pation from  students,  faculty  and 
staff  in  the  focus  groups. 

“The  best  thing  about  the  focus 
groups,  for  us,  was  that  there  were 
a lot  of  reoccurring  themes. 
Students,  faculty  and  staff  were 
saying  a lot  of  the  same  things 
around  gaps  and  opportunities  for 
improvement,  which  were  the  main 
questions  we  were  asking,”  she 
said. 

Holland  Brown  said  many  stu- 
dents are  looking  for  ways  to  get 
involved  and  continue  their  person- 
al development  outside  of  the 
classroom.  She  added  students 
would  like  to  acquire  life  skills  that 
are  going  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  peers  who  have  the  same 
dipl6rha  or  degree. 

“It  gives  them  a bit  of  an  edge, 
because  they  have  skills  in  things 
like  communication  and  conflict 


mediation.  I was  really  excited  to 
hear  that,”  she  said. 

Holland  Brown  said  the  commit- 
tee will  include  a student  from  res- 
idence, a mature  student,  represen- 
tatives from  Conestoga  Students 
Inc.  (CSI),  faculty  and  staff.  All 
students  from  any  campus  ‘who 
attend  Conestoga  College  are  wel- 
come to  apply  for  the  committee  as 
well. 

“We  are  asking  students  to  apply. 
I’m  certain,  just  based  on  the  focus 
groups,  that  there  are  a number  of 
students  who  will  be  interested  and 
for  the  purpose  of  a working  com- 
mittee, if  you  get  30  or  40  people 
around  a table,  it’s  not  very  effec- 
tive in  terms  of  moving  things  for- 
ward,” she  said. 

Holland  Brown  said  the  commit- 
tee should  ideally  be  between  10 
and  15  people  and  the  application 
which  students  are  asked  to  fill  out 
is  easy. 

“Basically,  it’s  just  their  informa- 
tion and  then  two  questions  which 
helps  us  to  identify  what  their  inter- 
est is  in  the  committee  and  what 
they  would  bring  to  the  commit- 
tee.” . 

She  said  applications  must  be 
dropped  off  to  her  by  4:30  p.m.  on 
Dec.  2.  She  is  located  in  1C29. 
Students  can  either  pick  up  an 
application  from  her  in  1C29  or 
download  the  application  from  the 
Connex  site. 

“We’ll  be  reviewing  the  applica- 
tions and  then  everybody  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  on  the  commit- 
tee will  be  notified  by  Dec.  9,” 
Holland  Brown  said.  “The  first 
meeting  will  take  place  the  first 
week  in  January  and  I expect  the 
meetings  to  run  two  hours  and  they 
will  be  exciting  and  action  packed.” 

The  meetings  will  likely  be  held 
once  a week  for  three  to  five  weeks 
depending  on  how  quickly  the 
committee  can  move  in  terms  of 
establishing  a student  life  leader- 
ship model.  Holland  Brown  said 
the  other  consideration  for  appli- 
cants will  be  their  time. 

“This  is  a commitment,  it’s  not 


effective  if  people  can  only  come  to 
one  meeting  out  of  four.  There’s 
consistency  and  thoroughness 
that’s  pivotal  in  forming  a model 
such  as  this,”  she  said. 

Holland  Brown  said  she’s  really 
looking  forward  to  working  with 
the  committee  and  making  more 
opportunities  for  involvement  for 
students. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  it 
because  one  thing  that  is  really 

“If  student  success  is 
what  we’re  all  about,  to 
have  students  go  through 
their  (college  years)  and 
feel  disengaged  is  some- 
thing we  don’t  have  to 
have.” 

Carol  Gregory, 
director  of 
student  development 


energizing  about  this  role  is  getting 
to  meet  students  and  work  with  stu- 
dents and  being  around  students 
and  to  be  around  faculty  and  staff 
who  are  enthusiastic  and  excited 
also  about  this  new  initiative,”  she 
said. 

Carol  Gregory,  director  of  stu- 
dent development,  said  she’s 
absolutely  thrilled  about  the  com- 
mittee. 

I guess  I’ve  had  the  opportuni- 
ty throughout  my  whole  career  at 
the  college  to  really  hear  and 
experience  students  who  are 
engaged,”  Gregory  said.  “If  stu- 
dent success  is  what  we’re  all 
about,  to  have  students  go  through 
their  (college  years)  and  feel  dis- 
engaged is  something  we  don’t 
have  to  have.” 

Gregory  said  she  thinks  it’s  criti- 
cal for  students  to  feel  part  of 
Conestoga  College  and  that  they 
can  make  a difference. 

“If  you  feel  like  you’re  a part  of 
and  not  passing  through,  you’re 
more  likely  to  stay  and  be  success- 


ful. I think  it  increases  a student’s 
chance  ol  success  and  their  drive 
for  success,”  she  said. 

Gregory  said  there  is  a number  of 
leadership  models  out  there. 

“One  is  positional  leadership, 
which  is  more  traditional.  You  have 
your  top  dog  who  is  the  head  of  this 
or  the  head  of  that  and  everybody 
follows,”  she  said.  “I  think  we  really 
believe  in  more  of  a transformation- 
al leadership,  which  is  recognizing 
that  everybody’s  got  the  potential  to 
make  change.” 

Gregory  said  student  life  can  be 
considered  to  be  just  a bunch  of 
activities  and  events  but  the  college 
wants  it  to  be  much  more  than  that. 

“We’re  really  looking  to  the  stu- 
dent life  leadership  committee  to 
help  put  the  meat  on  the  bones  of  the 
student  life  model.  We  want  it  to 
have  a grounding  in  leadership  in 
providing  students  with  opportuni- 
ties to  lead,”  she  said. 

Gregory  said  in  the  directing  com- 
ponent she  will  be  working  very 
closely  with  Holland  Brown  in 
establishing  a model. 

“I  would  certainly  hope  that  it 
would  be  part  of  delivering  some 
elements  of  that.” 

Holland  Brown  said  she  has  been 
doing  a lot  of  research  on  student 
life. 

“I’ve  got  a lot  of  different  leader- 
ship models  in  mind  based  on  what 
the  other  schools  are  doing  and 
based  on  what  students,  faculty  and 
staff  said  in  the  focus  groups,”  she 
said. 

She  added  she  will  be  bringing  to 
the  committee  the  research  she’s 
been  doing  and  the  results  of  the 
focus  groups. 

“It’ll  be  a chance  for  all  of  us 
together  to  establish  what  the  lead- 
ership model  at  Conestoga’s  going 
to  look  like,  what  the  components 
of  that  will  be,  what  opportunities 
we  would  like  to  develop,”  she 
said. 

Holland  Brown  said,  for  exam- 
ple, she’s  been  hearing  comments 
that  relate  to  orientation  and  wel- 
come week,  leadership  training  and 


available 

development,  voluntcerism  and 
connecting  with  the  community. 

“This  group  will  have  a chance  to 
look  at  all  of  the  comments  from 
the  focus  groups  and  then  to  estab- 
lish a model  that  addresses  the 
needs  and  provides  opportunities, 
for  leadership  at  Conestoga 
College.” 

She  said  her  goal  with  this  com- 
mittee will  be  to  take  a look  at  what 
students  have  said  about  getting 
involved  and  create  opportunities 
that  meet  their  expectations. 

“I  am  positive  that  the  committee 
we  pull  together  will  enthusiasti- 
cally and  creatively  develop  a 
model  that  fits  for  every  student 
who  is  interested  in  participating  in 
student  leadership,”  she  said. 

Holland  Brown  said  one  of  the 
immediate  things  that  will  come  out 
of  this  committee  is  a focus  on  ori- 
entation week  and  integrating  a stu- 
dent life  component  into  it. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  that  will  look 
like,  but  that  will  be  the  role  of  the 
committee,  to  really  talk  about  what 
that  needs  to  be  and  what  that  can 
look  like.” 

She  said  it  is  hard  to  say  at  this 
point  what  sort  of  leadership  oppor- 
tunities will  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, “but  very  possibly  by  April 
or  May  we  could  have  a leadership 
program  established  where  we  need 
leaders  in  different  capacities  doing 
and  running  these  different  pro- 
grams.” 

She  thinks  one  misconception  is 
people  often  think  if  they  weren’t 
involved  in  high  school  or  if  they 
haven’t  had  a formal  leadership 
position  before,  they  can’t  get 
involved. 

“This  is  such  an  awesome 
opportunity  because  all  you  need 
is  enthusiasm  about  leadership  or 
a few  good  ideas  about  what 
you’d  like  to  see  in  terms  of  the 
student  life  leadership  model  at 
Conestoga  and  a positive  atti- 
tude,” she  said.  “That’s  all  you 
need  to  be  considered  for  this 
committee,  no  formal  previous 
experience  is  required  at  all.” 
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GRT  strives  to  increase  ridership 


By  JON  MOLSON 

The  director  of  transit  services 
for  the  Region  of  Waterloo  and 
Grand  River  Transit  says  the 
region’s  objective  is  to  consistently 
increase  ridership  up  until  the  year 
2016. 

Eric  Gillespie  believes  this  can  be 
achieved  through  increasing  servic- 
es and  promoting  public  trans- 
portation. 

“What  we  are  hoping  to  do  is 
have  a 7 per  cent  modal  share  of  all 
the  transportation  trips  that  are 
taken  within  the  region,”  he  said. 
“So  our  goal  essentially  is  to  dou- 
ble ridership  by  2016.” 

In  2000,  the  Region  of  Waterloo 
took  over  responsibility  for  the 
transit  system,  forming  Grand 
River  Transit  (GRT).  The  GRT 
operates  in  the  three  urban  areas  of 
Kitchener,  Waterloo  and 
Cambridge. 

Gillespie,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  on-street  operations  of  transit 
services  in  the  region,  said  there  are 
a number  of  advantages  to  taking 
the  bus. 

“It  is  a healthy  choice  both  for  the 
environment  and  individuals,”  he 
said.  “The  service  economically 
has  some  real  advantages  if  you 
think  about  the  cost  of  a car  and  the 
cost  of  insurance.” 

Gillespie  admits  there  are  many 
varying  modes  of  transportation. 


“There  are  some  days  when  you 
need  a car  because  you  have  a num- 
ber of  things  going  on  and  other 
times  walking  or  cycling  could 
work  for  you,”  he  said. 

He  said  GRT  attempts  to  promote 
differing  transportation  methods. 

“One  of  the  other  major  accom- 
plishments in  2005  was  we  have 
made  the  entire  transit  fleet  fully 
accessible  for  bikes  on  buses,” 
Gillespie  said.  “So  now  somebody 
starting  out  on  a trip  on  a bike  may 
decide  to  use  transit  for  a portion  of 
the  trip,  or  they  cycle  to  work  and  it 
starts  raining  they  now  have  the 
option  of  taking  their  bike  on  the 
bus  to  get  home.” 

Gillespie  said  the  challenges  the 
GRT  faces  are  trying  to  get  people 
thinking  about  the  different  trans- 
portation choices. 

“It  doesn’t  always  have  to  be 
transit  all  the  time,  the  same  as  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  driving  all  the 
time.  Getting  society  to  recognize 
there  are  choices  that  can  be  made 
and  in  order  for  that  to  really  work 
well  though,  you  have  to  have  a 
convenient,  reliable  alternative,”  he 
said.  “So  what  the  region  has  been 
doing  is  investing  more  in  transit 
services,  making  it  accessible  to 
more  residents,  making  it  conven- 
ient and  in  doing  so,  we  are  gener- 
ating significant  ridership  increas- 
es.” 

He  said  adding  better  service  is 


the  key  to  increasing  ridership. 

“Marketing  isn’t  as  effective  as 
just  having  good,  reliable  frequent 
service,”  he  said.  “What  the  region 
has  been  doing  is  investing  in  more 
transit  services  operating  more  fre- 
quently like  the  iXpress  bus  which 
runs  every  15  minutes.” 

Gillespie  said  there  are  discounts 
offered  for  semester  passes  to  post- 
secondary students. 

“We’ve  recently  introduced  a uni- 
versal pass  (U-pass)  as  part  of  the 
tuition  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  (WLU),”  he  said.  “So 
what  we’ve  offered  there  is  every 
student  pays  a fee  as  part  of  their 
tuition  and  then  all  students  at 
WLU  can  use  their  Laurier  One 
Card  and  travel  anywhere  on  the 
Grand  River  Transit  system.” 

A semester  pass  can  be  purchased 
for  around  $173,  which  includes 
photo  ID.  A monthly  bus  pass  costs 
$55. 

Last  year  a referendum  was  held 
at  WLU,  which  students  voted  in 
favour  of  adding  an  extra  $40  per 
semester  towards  tuition  in 
exchange  for  the  U-pass. 

Adam  Dudeck,  a third-year  hon- 
ours geography  student  at  WLU, 
said  he  uses  public  transportation  a 
lot  more  now  because  of  the  U- 
pass.  • 

“The  U-pass  makes  the  mass 
transit  system  more  accessible,”  he 
said.  “Laurier  students  don’t  have 


to  worry  about  getting  a pass 
through  GRT,  purchasing  bus  tick- 
ets or  anything  like  that.” 

Dudeck  said  implementing  the 
U-pass  has  been  beneficial  to  stu- 
dents at  WLU. 

“Since  a lot  of  students  enrolled 
at  Laurier  aren’t  from  the  region, 
the  U-pass  has  helped  widen  their 
zone  of  coverage  in  the  city,”  he 
said. 

He  said  it  might  not  be  a good 
idea  to  offer  a universal  pass  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

“I  think  at  Conestoga  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  implement,”  he 
said.  “The  Doon  campus  isn’t 
along  a main  bus  route,  so  the 
GRT  would  have  to  find  a way  to 
make  it  more  efficient  and  user 
friendly.” 

Dudeck  believes  GRT  buses  are 
safe. 

“I’ve  never  been  on  a bus  that 
broke  down,”  he  said.  “In  my  entire 
lifespan  I have  only  seen  two  inci- 
dents where  a bus  was  broken 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road.” 

He  said  it  is  up  to  the  region  to 
enforce  safety  measures. 

“I  don’t  think  any  type  of  safety 
lapse  should  reflect  poorly  on  the 
entire  system,”  Dudeck  said.  “The 
responsibility  lies  with  the  person 
who  decides  whether  or  not  a bus  is 
fit  to  be  on  the  road,  not  with  the 
GRT  as  a whole.” 

He  has  confidence  in  the  15- 


minute  daily  pre-trip  inspection 
drivers  must  do  before  taking  a bus 
out  into  the  field. 

“I  think  it  is  a good  system,” 
Dudeck  said.  “Pilots  have  to  do  it 
with  their  airplanes  and  a driver  of 
a bus  that  carries  such  a large  num- 
ber of  people  should  as  well.” 

Dudeck  said  public  transporta- 
tion is  a great  benefit  for  people  liv- 
ing in  the  region. 

“It  provides  transportation  acces- 
sibility for  people  who  are  in  low 
income  levels,”  he  said.  “It  also 
gives  people  an  alternative  way  to 
travel,  which  is  especially  helpful 
to  students  and  people  trying  to 
save  money  or  on  a budget.” 

He  said  the  GRT  also  connects 
the  region. 

“With  the  iXpress  bus,  someone 
could  get  from  Cambridge  to  north 
Waterloo  in  an  hour,  so  you  can  use 
public  transit  to  efficiently  travel 
anywhere  in  the  region,”  Dudeck 
said. 

Dudeck  thinks  the  urban  sprawl 
is  the  greatest  challenge  faced  by 
public  transit. 

He  said  a greater  investment  by 
the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment is  needed. 

“Public  transportation  is  one  af 
the  best  areas  for  investment,  in 
terms  of  curbing  traffic  problems,” 
Dudeck  said.  “As  the  region  grows 
it  will  just  get  easier  to  take  the  bus 
than  to  drive  a car.” 


Gambling  isn’t  all  fun  and  games 


By  MEGAN  KRELLER 

It’s  on  TV,  it’s  on  the  Internet, 
and  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  going 
away  anytime  soon. 

The  uprising  poker  fad  has  put  a 
new  spin  on  gambling  and  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity. 

According  to  the  Responsible 
Gaming  Council  (RGC),  with  this 
increasing  access  to  online  gam- 
bling, it  is  important  that  the  public 
make  responsible  decisions. 

“Obviously  the  more  accessible 
the  means,  the  more  people  partici- 
pating andj  therefore,  the  more  pos- 
sibility for  problems,”  said  Dr. 
Jamie  Wiebe,  director  of  research 
for  the  RGC. 


Those  between  the  ages  of  1 8 and 
24  are  most  prone  to  gambling-type 
addictions. 

In  Ontario,  seven  per  cent  of  this 
age  group  suffers  from  some  sort  of 
gambling  problem,  that’s  almost 
twice  the  general  average. 

This  group  is  susceptible  to  a lot 
of  things,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  risk  taking,  said  Wiebe. 

“It’s  a self-exploration,  identity- 
formation  period  in  a person’s  life,” 
she  said. 

It  is  a time  when  people  are  just 
figuring  out  their  life  plan  and  gen- 
erally only  have  themselves  to 
worry  about,  she  said. 

“It’s  before  the  kids,  the  mort- 
gage and  when  you  really  have  to 


manage  your  money,”  Wiebe 
explained. 

But  it  is  at  this  age  that  if  the 
wrong  choice  is  made  it  could  have 
a lifetime  of  effects. 

Gambling  problems  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  their  causes 
are  multi-faceted,  said  Wiebe.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  pinpoint  when 
gambling  has  become  a problem. 

“It’s  simply  when  the  person  has 
lost  control,”  she  explained. 

The  difficulty  with  card  games, 
like  poker,  is  that  a lot  of  people  see 
them  as  strictly  skill  based  but  the 
reality  is  you  can’t  control  them  at 
all,  she  explained. 

“Sure,  they  are  more  skill  based 
than  the  slots,”  Wiebe  explained. 


“But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it’s 
what’s  in  the  cards.” 

This  loss  of  control  can  often  be 
detected  through  the  amount  of  time 
spent  gambling,  money  being  spent 
and  time  spent  thinking  about  it. 

In  order  to  ensure  your  gambling 
habits  are  not  leading  to  problems 
there  are  some  guidelines  the  RGC 
has  noted  for  safe  gambling. 

Don’t  look  at  gambling  as  a way 
to  make  money;  gamble  with 
money  you  can  afford  to  lose;  set 
money  and  time  limits;  never  go 
over  those  limits;  avoid  gambling 
when  feeling  upset;  and  balance 
gambling  with  other  activities. 

Like  any  problem,  however,  it  is 
easier  to  detect  a gambling  problem 


in  someone  else  rather  than  your- 
self, she  said. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  see  gam- 
bling as  a real  issue,”  said  Wiebe. 

Like  many  addictions,  they  see  it 
as  something  they  have  control 
over  and  can  stop  themselves  at  any 
given  time. 

“It’s  not  that  easy,”  she  said. 
“People  are  far  more  successful 
with  the  help  of  others.” 

The  RGC  has  recently  launched 
an  awareness  campaign  targeting 
the  peers  of  young  gamblers  who, 
according  to  Wiebe,  will  be  the 
solution  to  this  ongoing  problem. 

For  more  information  visit 
www.friends4friends.com  or  call 
1-888-230-3505. 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Study  Skills 

Many  students  are  instinctive  learners.  They  don't  often  think  about  the  ways  in  which 
they  learn  and  study;  they  just  do  it  and  it  works.  But  knowing  how  to  learn  and  study 
efficiently  does  not  come  naturally  to  everyone.  There  are  many  students  who  want  to 
learn  and  who  are  eager  to  do  well  in  college,  but  do  not  always  know  what  to  do. 

Sometimes  students  do  not  know  how  much  to  study  or  how  to  use  their  time  wisely. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  read  well  enough  for  college-level  material,  and  may 
experience  difficulty  with  writing  their  ideas  clearly.  Absorbing  and  remembering 
information  from  lectures  can  also  be  difficult,  especially  if  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
lecture  style  of  teaching. 

To  meet  these  challenges  and  to  support  students  in  their  quest  for  academic  success, 
the  Student  Services  Office  offers  learning  and  study  skill  assistance.  Students  who 
have  been  taught  study  methods  that  work  for  them  earn  better  grades  with  fewer  hours 
of  study.  It’s  really  not  about  how  much  you  study,  but  how  well. 

When  should  you  seek  help  with  study  skills? 

♦ When  you  feel  overwhelmed. 

♦ When  you  want  to  reduce  your  study  time. 

♦ When  you  feel  disorganized. 

♦ When  too  many  distractions  interfere  with  your  concentration. 

♦ When  you  want  to  take  better  notes  and  read  more  effectively. 

♦ When  exams  approach. 

♦ Anytime! 

To  make  an  appointment  for  learning  and  study  skill  assistance  and  for  other  academic 
concerns,  visit  the  Student  Services  Office. 

A Message  from  Student  Services 

Visit  our  website  http://www.conestoaac.on.ca/isp/stserv/index.iso 


(Photo  by  Brandon  Walker) 


An  alarming  situation 

Two  fire  trucks  and  two  police  cars  responded  to  an  alarm  at  an  apartment  building  in  Kitchener  on 
Church  Street  on  Nov.  13  around  12:45  p.m.The  alarm  was  caused  by  a pot  on  a stove  that  overheated. 
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Kicking  dirty  habit  made  simple 

Laser  acupuncture  therapy  is  an  easy  way  to  ensure  you  live  a smoke-free  life 


By  MELISSA  HANCOCK 

Bad  habits  can  be  hard  to  kick, 
but  with  a little  help,  addictive  ten- 
dencies can  be  eliminated. 

About  16  years  ago,  a Waterloo 
coupjg  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  quit  smoking  for  good  and  put 
their  cigarette  money  towards  a less 
hazardous  form  of  enjoyment. 

Some  people  quit  cold  turkey, 
some  use  the  patch  and  some  chew 
gum,  but  Gary  and  Mary  Rellinger 
went  for  a one-session  laser  therapy 
that,  for  them,  has  been  a success. 

At  the  time,  Mary  was  working 
for  Mitsubishi  and  she  said  the 
company  was  big  into  promoting 
health  to  their  employees.  As  part 
of  the  promotion,  smokers  within 
the  company  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  as  a group  to  the  Alpha 
Laser  centre  in  Kitchener  where 
they  would  undergo  a unique  and 
extensively  researched  form  of 
therapy. 

Laser  therapy,  also  referred  to  as 
laser  acupuncture,  is  done  to  create 
balanced  endorphins  in  the  human 
brain  and  limit  a person’s  need  to 
smoke. 

Endorphins,  according  to 
www.wikipedia.org,  are  chemicals 
that  act  as  “natural  painkillers”  and 
produce  a sense  of  well-being. 

When  a person  smokes  ciga- 
rettes, endorphin  levels  increase 
quickly  and  become  easily  unbal-  . 
anced  and  will  later  crash,  instead 
of  returning  to  a normal  level, 
resulting  in  the  person’s  desire  for 
another  cigarette. 

The  Rellingers  said  they  both 
smoked  from  an  early  age  - Mary 
when  she  was  in  her  20s  and  Gary 
when  he  was  only  13  years  old. 
When  asked  why  they  started,  Gary 
replied  because  of  “foolishness.” 

The  Bellingers  said  a group  of 


eight  ended  up  going  for  the  thera- 
py and  it  really  paid  off  in  the  long 
run.  They  both  recalled  the  laser 
being  cast  over  their  hands,  neck 
and  leet  and  said  it  was  completely 
pain  Irec  and  they  never  felt 
uncomfortable. 

Afterwards,  Mary  said  it  was 
harder  for  her  husband  to  stay  away 
from  cigarettes  than  it  was  for  her 
because  he  really  enjoyed  smoking. 

“I  would  love  to  have  a cigarette 
fight  now,"  he  laughed,  “but  one 
would  lead  to  many.” 

Mary  said  she  found  it  quite  sim- 
ple and  neither  of  them  really  expe- 
rienced cravings. 

“As  fast  as  I thought  about  (hav- 
ing a cigarette),  I forgot  about  it,” 
she  said. 

They  said  that  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  being  smoke-free,  the 
thought  and  smell  disgusts  them. 


“As  fast  as  I thought 
about  (having  a ciga- 
rette), I forgot  about  it.” 

Mary  Rellinger, 
quit  smoking  through 
laser  therapy 


The  day  of  the  therapy  for  the 
Rellingers  was  also  the  evening  of 
a party  and  they  said  they  debated 
whether  or  not  to  buy  a pack  of  cig- 
arettes because  a social  atmosphere 
tended  to  make  them  smoke  more. 
They  decided  against  it  and  both 
got  through  the  evening  without  a 
second  thought  of  smoking  - this 
being  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
laser  therapy. 

Throughout  the  years  the 
Rellingers  smoked,  they  said  the 
cost  always  had  an  effect  on  their 
wallets. 


The  Freedom  Laser  Centre,  607  King  St.  w..  Kitchener  specializes  in  laser 

help  people  quit  smoking.  Their  website  says  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  their  clients  have  had  success 
and  are  now  living  smoke-free  lives.  The  centre  offers  student  and  group  rates. 


For  each  week,  Gary  said,  “We 
budgeted  $40,  but  (were)  spending 
$70.” 

They  both  agreed  that  the  money 
could  easily  be  put  towards  some- 
thing better.  ' 

Each  week,  for  the  past  16 
years,  the  Rellingers  put  aside  the 
$40  they  tried  to  budget  for  ciga- 
rettes and  use  it  instead  for  vaca- 
tions, trips  to  the  casino  or  nice 
dinners  with  their  two  grown  chil- 
dren. 

Their  reason  for  setting  aside  the 
money  every  week  is  simply 
because  at  one  time  cigarettes  used 
to  bring  them  pleasure  and  now 
they  get  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
good  time. 


“We  go  to  Vegas  a lot,”  Mary 
§aid.  “It’s  tinsel  town.” 

They  agreed  that  had  they  not 
quit  smoking  they  would  never  be 
able  to  do  all  the  things  they  do 
with  their  “fun  money.” 

As  for  any  weight  gain,  Mary  said 
they  both  gained  a few  extra  pounds, 
but  have  maintained  a healthy 
weight  throughout  the  years. 

“We  ate  carrot  sticks  though,” 
Mary  said. 

Although  Gary  claimed  they’ve 
always  eaten  candy  and  potato 
chips,  he  said  they  are  healthier 
now  than  they  ever  have  been, 
because  they  no  longer  smoke. 

The  Freedom  Laser  Centre,  607 
King  St.  W.,  Kitchener,  is  a laser 


acupuncture  centre  - specializing  in 
helping  people  quit  smoking  - that 
offers  student,  group  and  senior 
rates  for  the  therapy. 

With  more  than  30  years  of 
research,  there  have  been  no  report- 
ed negative  side  effects  and  the 
Freedom  Laser  website  stated  that 
about  80  to  90  per  cent  have  expe- 
rienced success  from  the  treatment. 

The  website  also  stated,  “The 
laser  quit  smoking  cessation  sys- 
tem will  help  you  deal  with  both 
the  physical  addiction  to  nicotine 
and  the  psychological  and  behav- 
ioural components.” 

For  more  information  visit 
www.freedomlaser.ca  or  call 
519-880-1237. 


Meditation  can  melt 


By  CHANTELLE  TIMPERLEY 

Imagine  your  stress  levels  being 
reduced  and  being  able  to  sit  for 
nearly  an  hour  in  total  peace  every 
day  without  interruptions. 

Meditation  helps  those  leading 
busy- and  stressful  lives  to  get  rid  of 
tension,  greed  and  hatred,  while 
allowing  you  to  feel  every  move- 
ment in  your  body. 

The  Buddhist  Prajna  Temple  in 
downtown  Kitchener  holds  medita- 
tion classes  every  Sunday  morning. 
The  classes  are  free  and  taught  in 
both  Chinese  and  English.  They  arc 
accommodating  to  both  beginners 
andTnosc  already  familiar  with  the 
practice. 

The  meditation  practised  is 
Dharma  Drum’s  Eight-Form 
Moving  Meditation.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  Master  Shcng  Yen,  the 
founder  of  a Taiwanese  Buddhist 
organization  called  Dharma  Drum 
Mountain.  He  became  a monk 
when  he  was  13  years  old  and  has 
received  recognition  from  the  Dalai 
Lan>*Jor  helping  bring  Buddhism 
to  the  West. 

The  basic  principle  behind  the 
meditation  is  to  unite  a healthy 


body  with  a balanced  mind,  while 
the  ultimate  goal  is  to  gain  more 
wisdom. 

Meditation  is  supposed  to  help 
regulate  the  mind,  to  improve  con- 
centration. Those  practising  a long 
time  can  experience  their  rising 
blood  pressures  returning  to  nor- 
mal at  once  and  can  calm  impulsive 
emotions. 

Meditation  also  allows  you  to 
face  any  situation  with  a serene 
mind,  be  composed  and  at  ease. 

It  follows  three  stages.  The  first  is 
awareness,  which  teaches  you  to 
realize  how  scattered  your  thoughts 
arc  and  teaches  you  how  to  sense 
every  movement  in  your  body. 

The  second  is  partial  relaxation, 
where  you  begin  to  see  how  your 
body  and  muscles  gradually  relax 
with  slow  motions.  The  third  is 
total  relaxation,  where  you  learn  to 
extend  the  relaxation  you  feel  in 
one  particular  area  to  the  rest  of 
your  body. 

You  begin  by  standing  with  your 
feet  shoulder-width  apart,  and  join 
ing  your  palms  in  front  of  your 
chest. 

You  should  start  by  making  sure 
you  are  comfortable.  Stretch  the 


joints  and  ligaments  from  head  to 
toe,  and  work  specific  areas  at  a 
time  in  order  to  exercise  the  entire 
body. 

The  eight  exercises  include  rotat- 
ing your  waist  while  swinging  your 
arms,  tilting  the  neck  to  each  side 
and  front  and  back,  a hip  rotation, 
back  stretching  and  bending,  an 
upward  bend  while  swimming  your 
arms,  an  upper  body  rotation,  a 
knee  exercise  and  a sideways 
stretch. 

The  entire  sequences  should  take 
about  30  minutes,  and  by  repeating 
them  in  order  you  will  feel  more 
relaxed.  You  should  breathe  natu- 
rally and  without  control,  and 
should  keep  your  eyes  open  so  you 
can  be  aware  of  all  your  move- 
ments. 

When  practising  Ihc  back  stretch- 
ing and  bending  exercises,  move 
vertebra  by  vertebra  from  the  cervi- 
cal through  the  thoracic  and  lumbar 
segments  ol  the  spinal  cord  down 
to  the  sacrum.  When  returning  to 
an  upright  position,  your  spine 
should  never  move  as  one  piece. 

Bill  Alexander,  a semi-retired 
I.C’BO  employee,  has  been  attend- 
ing for  nearly  a month  and  said  lie 


away  worries 


is  investigating  Buddhism. 

“Being  here  gives  me  time  out  in 
my  day-to-day  life  to  reflect  on 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of 
Buddhism  that  I strongly  believe 
in,”  he  said.  “It’s  kind  of  a learning 
experience.” 

Alexander  is  drawn  to  principles 
such  as  respecting  others,  trying  to 
help  those  in  need  and  people  being 
responsible  for  their  own  actions. 

He  said  it  takes  a long  time  for 
someone  to  grasp  how  it  works. 

“It  sounds  very  simple,  but  when 
you  sit  and  you  meditate  and  try  to 
clear  your  mind  for  45  minutes,  it’s 
very  difficult  because  you  are  dis- 
tracted,” he  said. 

“Trying  to  focus  takes  a lot  of 
practise,  and  Ihc  key  is  to  remem- 
ber that  you’ll  always  be  distracted 
until  you  perfect  the  process  of 
meditation.” 

Alexander  said  he  notices  a dif- 
ference between  people  who  prac- 
tise meditation  and  people  who  go 
about  their  busy  lives. 

"They  seem  very  at  case  with 
themselves,  they  seem  very  much  in 
control  during  the  meditation,”  lie 
said.  “They’re  a very  knowledge- 
able people,  they’re  a caring  people 


that  are  involved  with  the  process.” 

Alexander  also  said  Buddhists’ 
genuine,  wholesome  qualities  are 
what  keep  him  intrigued  and  want- 
ing to  return. 

“When  you  get  that  caring,  it  just 
sort  of  makes  you  want  to  come 
back  week  after  week  to  be  part  of 
their  process,  to  be  part  of  their 
group.” 

According  to  a booklet  handed 
out  at  the  meditation  seminar,  you 
should  actively  promote  meditation 
to  truly  benefit  from  it.  If  other 
people  share  the  same  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  you  are  more 
likely  to  continue  with  it. 

Meditation  should  be  practised 
on  a daily  basis.  It  can  be  done  any- 
where and  at  any  time.  It  is  not  rec- 
ommended within  a half  hour  of  a 
meal,  so  taking  a walk  instead  is 
recommended. 

Meditation  can  be  performed 
whether  walking,  standing,  sitting 
or  reclining.  Any  indoor  or  outdoor 
location  is  suitable,  so  long  as  it 
has  good  air  circulation  and  lots  of 
space. 

Classes  arc  held  at  265  King  St. 
W.  in  Kitchener,  from  9 to  11:30 
a. m.  every  Sunday. 
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Money  doesn’t  always  mean  a better  life 


By  JON  MOLSON 

The  old  saying  “money  can’t  buy 
happiness”  may  hold  more  present 
day  merit  than  just  being  another 
overused  cliche. 

In  an  essay  titled  Rethinking  the 
Good  Life,  authors  Gary  Gardner 
and  Erik  Assadourian  discuss  how 
to  achieve  personal  happiness 
through  positive  forms  of  socializa- 
tion and  living  in  a healthy  envi- 
ronment. 

Dr.  Mark  Zlomislic,  a professor 
in  the  school  of  liberal  and  media 
studies  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  cam- 
pus, says  the  most  important  ele- 
ment towards  achieving  the  “good 
life”  is  learning  to  think  critically. 

“First  of  all,  thinking  is  a skill  we 
must  be  taught  so  we  can  free  our- 
selves from  ignorance,”  Zlomislic 
said.  “Learning  to  think  for  your- 
self is  the  first  step  towards  becom- 
ing an  individual.” 

Zlomislic  teaches  critical  think- 
ing, quest  for  meaning,  ethical  rea- 
soning, ethics  in  the  workplace  and 
introduction  to  philosophy.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Doon  campus  for 
three  years.  Zlomislic  has  studied 
philosophy  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 

Zlomislic  said  humans  are  both 
individual  and  social  beings. 

“It’s  a balance  between  trying  to 
be  an  individual  and  then  trying  to 
hold  on  to  that  individuality,”  he 
said.  “It’s  so  difficult  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual, but  at  the  same  time  it’s 
impossible  not  to  live  within  a soci- 
ety, so  the  problem  is  how  do  we 
hold  on  to  our  individuality  without 
having  society  swallow  it  up  or 
erase  our  identities.” 


He  said  studying  the  liberal  arts 
helps  build  a person’s  individuality. 

“The  liberal  arts  widens  your  per- 
spective and  once  your  perspective 
is  widened,  there  is  no  chance  you 
can  go  back  to  a narrow  point  of 
view  that  you  may  have  had  previ- 
ously,” Zlomislic  said. 

He  said  education  should  pro- 
voke students  to  change  the  way 
they  live  and  view  their  lives. 

“I  dislike  the  notion  of  education 
solely  in  terms  of  training.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  careers 
where  training  is  essential,  but  train- 
ing should  not  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  education.  Pets  are  trained,  but 
students  aren’t  pets,”  Zlomislic  said. 

Zlomislic  believes  having  a posi- 
tive form  of  socialization  is  very 
important  to  achieving  the  good  life. 

“To  have  a social  network  that 
includes  mentors  and  friends  that 
not  only  help  you  grow,  but  friends 
who  will  help  you  solve  your  prob- 
lems and  give  you  a new  perspec- 
tive on  the  world,”  he  said. 

Zlomislic  said  the  goal  is  to  be 
compassionate  and  know  that 
money  can  only  buy  momentary 
pleasure. 

“Happiness  and  joy  are  not  for 
sale  and  cannot  be  bought,” 
Zlomislic  said.  “You  can  spend 
money  on  the  necessities  or  luxu- 
ries.” 

Zlomislic  thinks  the  word  wealth 
should  be  redefined  within  our 
society. 

“The  original  meaning  of  the 
word  meant  that  you  were  wealthy 
if  you  were  well,  wealth  equals 
well-being  and  having  money  does 
not  guarantee  well-being.” 


He  said  there  is  a danger  in  falling 
into  the  cycle  of  consumerism. 

“Consumption  takes  your  time,” 
Zlomislic  said.  “What  people  don’t 
realize  is  that  the  product  they  buy 
ends  up  consuming  them.” 

He  believes  the  liberal  arts  offer 
hope  towards  achieving  a more  ful- 
filling life. 

“As  long  as  you  are  critically  and 
creatively  thinking,  there  is  hope  to 
get  outside  of  any  situation  and  bet- 
ter yourself,”  he  said.  “The  first  pri- 
ority should  be  in  making  yourself 
the  best  person  you  can  be.” 

Margo  Magwood,  a registered 
nurse  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  said 
living  in  a clean  environment  helps 
benefit  the  health  of  an  individual. 

“It  extends  an  individual’s  life 
expectancy  and  decreases  their 
chances  of  having  medical  prob- 
lems,” she  said. 

Magwood  works  on  the  med- 
ical/surgical floor  She  helps  look 
after  post- operative  surgical  and 
medical  patients,  by  assisting  their 
recovery  through  exercise  and 
medical  treatment. 

She  said  there  are  many  things 
leading  to  unhealthy  lifestyles  in 
this  day  and  age. 

“People  used  to  eat  healthier, 
nowadays  there  is  a danger  in  relying 
too  heavily  on  foods  containing  addi- 
tives,” Magwood  said.  “After  you’re 
finished  working  an  eight-hour  or 
nine-hour  shift,  it  is  just  easier  to  go 
to  McDonalds  for  some  people  than 
to  prepare  a healthy  meal.” 

Magwood  believes  there  are 
long-term  hazards  of  living  in  a 
detrimental  environment. 

“The  first  thing  that  probably 


goes  is  your  health  and  your  health 
just  doesn’t  consist  of  your  body,  it 
is  also  your  mind,”  she  said.  “If 
you’re  not  living  in  a clean  envi- 
ronment, it  eventually  affects  you 
emotionally,  so  people  could  end 
up  developing  an  apathetic  view- 
point towards  life.” 

Magwood  believes  the  best  way 
to  be  healthy  is  through  proper  eat- 
ing and  staying  active. 

“Follow  Canada’s  Food  Guide 
and  go  out  and  stay  active,  even  if 
it  is  just  going  for  a walk  in  the 
evening  with  friends,”  she  said. 
“That  in  itself  will  clear  your  mind, 
make  you  feel  better  about  your- 
self, give  you  more  energy  to  do 
things.” 

Magwood  said  societies  should 
place  environmental  issues  at  the 
same  level  as  health  care  and  edu- 
cation. 


By  VANESSA  PARKER 

The  thought  of  Christmas  shop- 
ping can  be  quite  frightening  when 
associated  with  large  mall  crowds 
and  atrocious  lineups. 

This  season  you  can  try  to  avoid 
the  shopping  angst  by  staying  in 
your  sweats  and  shopping  from  the 
comfort  of  your  pillows  and  duvet 
thanks  to  online  shopping. 

According  to  a poll  done  by 
Canadian  marketing  research  com- 
pany, Ipsos-Reid,  online  shopping 
increased  59  per  cent  since  last 
Christmas. 

There  are  some  downfalls  to  pur- 
chasing your  yuletide  gifts  online. 

A product’s  price  that  you  see 
online  might  not  always  be  the 
price  you  end  up  paying  by  the 
time  it  arrives  at  your  door. 
Shipping  is  not  always  included  in 
the  price  and  can  at  times  be  very 
high.  Always  make  sure  you 
check  how  much  suppliers  charge, 
especially  if  you’re  purchasing 
from  another  country. 

If  you  are  buying  a gift  from  a 
foreign  country  you  also  have  to  be 
aware  of  a customs  charge,  which 
can  vary  depending  on  the  cost  of 
the  item  purchased. 

If  you  are  buying  from  a 
Canadian  site  remember  to  include 
the  taxes,  which  are  not  always 
included  in  the  price. 

Also  make  sure  you  keep  track 
of  what  you  are  spending.  It  can 
be  very  easy  to  mouse  over  the 
“purchase  now”  option  without 
considering  what  you’ve  already 
bought. 

If  you  plan  on  doing  your 
Christmas  shopping  online  make  a 
list  of  what  you  are  looking  for  as 
well  as  the  price  most  retailers  are 
selling  it  for.  This  way  you  can 
find  the  best  deal  while  keeping 
track  of  what  you’re  spending  and 
knowing  what  you’re  willing  to 
spend. 

There  are  also  a lot  of  advantages 
to  buying  online.  The  Internet  is 
open  24  hours  so  whenever  you 
feel  it  convenient  to  shop,  you  can 
do  so. 

There  are  no  lineups  to  wail  in. 

You  don’t  have  to  deal  with  the 
crowds  of  people  frantic  to  finish 
their  shopping. 

Also,  you  never  have  to  leave 


“The  world  is  just  going  to  keep 
getting  worse  if  we  don’t  start  tak- 
ing care  of  things,”  she  said. 

She  believes  there  is  no  excuse 
for  people  not  to  get  the  help  that 
they  need  to  maintain  good 
health. 

“Now  that  we  have  OHIP,  we 
have  one  of  the  best  medical  cover- 
ages in  the  world  and  nobody  needs 
to  be  sick,”  she  said.  “Everyone 
who  lives  here  can  go  to  the  doctor 
and  get  the  health  care  that  you 
need.” 

Magwood  admits  there  are  no 
guarantees  in  life. 

“Just  because  someone  eats  prop- 
erly and  stays  active  doesn’t  mean 
they  won’t  get  sick,”  she  said.  “The 
benefits  of  being  healthy  result  in 
decreasing  the  chances  of  becom- 
ing ill  and  also  living  a more  ener- 
getic lifestyle.” 


your  home  and  deal  with  finding  a 
parking  spot. 

Shopping  on  the  web  is  also  usu- 
ally less  expensive  because  ware- 
house and  staff  costs  are  lower. 
Online  retailers  don’t  have  stores 
to  maintain  and  a large  staff  to  pay, 
needing  only  a warehouse  to  house 
their  goods  and  a small  staff  to  run 
it  properly. 

Another  plus  with  shopping 
online  is  you  have  a much  larger 
market.  You  can  now  purchase 
items  that  might  not  be  available  in 
your  shopping  district.  For  , 
example,  if  you’re  in  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  area  you  nor- 
mally wouldn’t  be  able  to  purchase  , 
makeup  from  Sephora  or  exercise 
apparel  from  Lulu  Lemon,  but, 
with  online  shopping  you  have  the  v 
option  of  purchasing  from  around  N 
the  world.  y 

A concern  with  most  people  hes- 
itate  to  shop  online  is  the  sepyity 
issue.  Many  wonder  if  their 
credit  card  information  is  safe. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  has  released 
a list  of  quick  tips  to  aid  online 
shoppers  in  protecting  their  per- 
sonal information. 

One  of  the  tips  is  knowing  who 
you’re  dealing  with.  The  ministry 
suggests  looking  to  make  sure  the 
company’s  website  has  basic 
information  like  the  seller’s 
name,  business  address  and 
phone  number. 

The  site  also  should  inform  shop- 
pers that  credit  card  and  personal 
financial  information  are  being 
sent  over  a secure  and  protected 
website  and  server.  The  ministry 
also  provides  a list  of  shopper’s  1 
rights  when  shopping  online. 

For  example,  all  deliveries  must  I 
be  made  on  time.  If  the  company  f 
does  not  make  delivery  or  begin  ‘ 
performing  its  obligations  withinSt)  > 
days  of  the  date  slated  in  the  agree- 
ment, you  can  cancel  the  order. 

Shoppers  are  also  protected 
against  unfair  practices  like  decep- 
tive promotion  and  sales  pitches. 

If  you  are  conned  by  a false  pro- 
motion you  have  a year  to  repeal. 

For  more  online  shopping  rights 
and  tips  visit  www.cbs.gov.on.ca 
for  complete  lists  on  how  to  make 
this  year’s  Christmas  shopping 
peaceful. 


IMPROVING  MEMORY 

'The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention"'.  sa«g!  Johnson 

Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  improve  your  memory* 

MAKE  CONNECTIONS  between  what  you  are  learning  and  your  everyday  life  or 
future  career* 

TYPE  AND  RETYPE  a term's  worth  of  notes  into  the  computer. 

USE  LOTS  OF  COLOURED  MARKERS.  Use  one  colour  per  course.  Your  brain  will 
associate  a certain  subject  with  a colour, 

PRACTICE  RELAXATION  TECHNIQUES*  Our  brains  are  more  alert  when  we  are 

relaxed. 

USE  VISUAL  TECHNIQUES  for  learning.  Form  mental  pictures,  draw  charts,  graphs, 
and  create  mind  maps. 

REPTITION  Is  required  to  move  information  from  short-term  to  long-term  memory. 
Long-term  memory  is  what  is  needed  for  success  on  tests  and  exams. 

USE  A VARIETY  OF  REVIEW  TECHNIQUES.  Work  on  paper,  talk  yourself  through 

it,  or  review  with  a friend. 

FORM  A STUDY  GROUP.  It's  a great  tool  for  both  learning  and  studying.  The  best 
way  to  know  if  you  know  something  is  to  teach  it  to  another. 

To  make  an  appointment  for  learning  strategy  assistance,  visit  the  Student  Services 
Office. 

A Message  from  Learning  Strategies 
Visit  our  website 

him:// 'www.  conestoaac.  on.  ca/jso/stserv/iearninastrateaies/index.  isp 


Shop  online  this  season 
and  avoid  the  crowds 
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The 

By  BRENT  GERHART 

Still  celebrating  the  launch  of 
their  latest  album,  southern 
Ontario’s  The  Fullblast  charged 
into  Kitehener  on  Nov.  6. 

In  support  of  their  CD  Short 
Controlled  Bursts,  the  five-piece 
progressive  punk  band  burst  onto 
the  stage  at  The  Wax,  in  front  of  an 
almost  sold-out  crowd,  and  judging 
by  applause,  they  did  not  disap- 
point. 

With  the  album  only  being 
released  less  than  two  weeks  prior 
to  their  performance  (Oct.  25), 
fans  were  greeted  to  a mix  of  both 
old  favourites  and  new  candi- 
dates. 

Ian  Stanger,  The  Fullblast’s 
vocalist,  said  new  writing  influ- 
ences and  a new  guitar  helped  the 
band  mature  since  releasing 
Contagious  Movement  Theory  in 
2004. 

“Roles  in  the  band  have 
changed,”  he  said.  “People  have 
been  writing  songs  differently  and 
progressing  structurally,  lyrically, 
musically  and  everybody  has  been 
improving.  That’s  the  biggest 
change,  everyone  is  always  moving 
forward.” 

Stanger  said  he  was  forced  to 
push  himself  to  the  limits  while 
recording  the  new  album. 

“The  results  are  pretty  obvious 
when  you  compare  the  first  record 
with  the  second,”  he  said.  “My 
vocal  performance  is  night  and  day. 
This  is  the  first  record  I have  been 
able  to  listen  to  straight  after  com- 
ing out  of  the  studio.  I’m  pretty 
excited  about  that.” 

For  the  new  album.  The  Fullblast 
chose  to  work  with  a new  producer, 


Fullblast  blows 


K-W 


Murray  Daigle.  Daigle  previously 
worked  with  another  southern 
Ontario  band.  Not  By  Choice,  but 
Stanger  said  popularity  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  decision. 

"We  really  liked  the  production 
quality  that  came  out  of  the  studio,” 
he  said.  “We  told  him  we  didn’t 
sound  like  any  of  the  bands  he  (pre- 
viously) worked  with.” 

While  beginning  to  record  the 
new  album  in  February,  Stanger 
said  he  had  his  doubts. 

“I  wasn’t  really  sure  how  the 
album  was  going  to  be,”  he  said. 
“But,  I knew  (Daigle)  would  have 
some  strategies  for  me.  Sounding 
gritty,  stronger,  just  trying  to  make 
it  as  convincing  as  possible.” 

Since  its  release,  Stanger  said 
fans  have  welcomed  the  new  album 
with  open  arms,  however,  others 
were  not  so  kind. 

“five  been  on  local  (Internet) 
message  boards  just  trying  to  figure 
out  what  people  thought  and  it’s 
been  really  good,”  he  said.  “In 
terms  of  reviews  it  hasn’t  been  that 
great,  but  I prefer  to  hear  what  the 
kids  think.” 

Stanger  said  he  believes  a lot  of 
people  have  been  quick  to  point  out 
the  band’s  weaknesses  over  the 
years. 

“For  a long  time  people  thought 
the  vocals  and  songwriting  were 
our  weaknesses,”  he  said. 
“However,  I think  we’ve  gone  leaps 
and  bounds  beyond  our  capabilities 
in  both.” 

The  vocalist  said  he  holds  Short 
Controlled  Burst  in  high  regard. 

“Vocally,  I pushed  myself  really 
hard.  Lyrically,  it’s  one  of  the  most 
personal  things  I’ve  ever  written,” 
he  said.  “When  comparing  this  up 


against  Contagious  Movement 
Theory  it’s  more  technical,  louder, 
laster,  everything  is  a step  forward. 
It’s  almost  like  a completely  differ- 
ent band.  If  people  really  took  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  examine  what 
exactly  is  going  on  with  the  record 
I think  the  reviews  would  be  a little 
bit  different.” 

Together  since  2000,  the 
Oakville-based  band  has  made  a 
lot  of  friends  by  playing  with 
bands  such  as  Alexisonfire, 
Moneen  and  Boys  Night  Out,  how- 
ever, Stanger  said  playing  with  a 
certain  Chicago  band  was  a major 
accomplishment. 

“Rise  Against.  They  were  the  first 
band  that  influenced  us  that  we  got 
to  tour  with,”  said  Stanger.  “Rise 
Against  was  the  first  band  who  we 
all  said,  ‘Wow,  we’re  touring  with 
people  we  really  look  up  to.’” 

In  March,  The  Fullblast  shared 
the  stage  at  Element  in  Kitchener 
with  Rise  Against  and  opened  the 
show  by  playing  a live  performance 
that  fans  everywhere  have  come  to 
expect. 

“The  live  element  is  the  most 
important  thing  about  The 
Fullblast,”  said  Stanger.  “The 
record  is  just  a byproduct  of  people 
coming  to  see  us  live.” 

Stanger  said  he  believes  people 
with  be  more  into  the  record  once 
they  see  the  quartet  live. 

“We  started  the  band  saying  we 
were  going  to  put  on  a great  show 
and  whether  or  not  the  records 
impress  or  not,  that’s  cool,”  he  said. 
“We  always  just  want  to  make  sure 
we  leave  people  happy  that  they’ve 
came  to  see  us  and  so  far,  we’ve 
had  some  pretty  good  luck.” 

The  Fullblast  was  the  second  last 


(Photo  by  Brent  Gerhart; 

Ian  Stanger,  vocalist  for  The  Fullblast,  hits  a high  note  while  per- 
forming at  The  Wax  on  Nov.  6.  The  band  played  in  K-W  for  the 
first  time  since  releasing  their  new  album  Short  Controlled  Bursts. 


band  on  stage  at  their  most  recent 
visit  to  Kitchener,  paving  the  way 
for  longtime  Canadian  independent 
punk  rockers  Belvedere  to  play  one 
last  show  in  K-W  during  their 
farewell  tour. 

The  vocalist  said  it  was  a privi- 
lege to  play  with  a band  that  has 
been  around  so  long  and  travelled 
all  over  the  world  doing  what  they 
loved. 

“It’s  a huge  motivator  (for  us). 
We  don’t  know  how  they  see  it,  but 
we  kind  of  see  it  as  almost  a little 
bit  of  a passing  of  the  torch,”  he 


said.  “They’re  finishing  up  a really 
good  run  and  we  think  that  Short 
Controlled  Bursts  is  going  to  be  the 
start  of  bigger  things  for  us.” 

The  vocalist  said  he  hoped  his 
band  grabbed  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  looking  to  fill  the  void 
Belvedere  may  be  leaving. 

“There’s  going  to  be  some  kids 
out  there  who  are  sad  to  see  them 
go  and  maybe  happy  to  see  us.  But, 
if  we  can  catch  some  kids  that  are 
bummed  out  that  Belvedere  is  fin- 
ishing, maybe  we  can  try  to  win 
them  over  as  fans  of  The  Fullblast.” 


(Photo  by  Brent  Gerhart) 

Bri  Robinson,  The  Fullblast’s  bassist,  rocks  out  at  The  Wax.  The 
Oakville-based  band  opened  for  Alberta  punk  rockers  Belvedere 
and  performed  to  a high  energy  crowd  of  about  400  people. 


Win!  Win!  Win! 

Spoke  is  giving  away  Elliott  Brood’s  debut 
album,  Ambassador,  as  well  as  band  stickers 
and  buttons. 

To  enter  the  contest,  send  an  e-mail  to: 

spoke  @ conestogac . on.  ca 

with  the  subject  line  “Contest  entry.” 

Type  your  name  and  contact  information  in  the 
body  of  the  e-mail. 

E-mails  must  be  received  by  Monday,  Nov.  28 
at  5 p.m. 

A draw  will  be  held  from  all  entries  on  Nov.  29. 
Good  luck! 
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Be  careful  what  you  say! 


By  KRISTIN  GRIFFERTY 

Gay  Man  #1  — “I  like  your 
coat.” 

Gay  Man  #2  — “Where  did  you 
get  it?” 

Gay  Man  #3  — “Gucci.” 

Gay  Man  #1  — “Gucci  Gucci 
Goo!” 

— Overheard  on  an  elevator  in 
Manhattan 

Have  you  ever  overheard  some- 
thing in  an  elevator  or  in  the  halls 
or  walking  down  the  street  that 
makes  you  stop  and  shake  your 
head? 

Well,  imagine  the  types  of  things 
that  you  would  overhear  if  you 
lived  in  a city  like  New  York.  Now 
you  can.  There  is  a website  created 
just  for  people  who  love  to  hear  a 
little  weird  gossip  from  time  to 
time. 

www.overheardinnewydrk.com 
is  a website  that  was  created  in  July 
2003,  that  provides  a posting  board 
for  individuals  to  record  the  ran- 
dom and  weird  things  they  have 
overheard  while  in  New  York  City. 


The  website  then  archives  these 
postings  according  to  months, 
which  allows  people  who  are 
accessing  the  site  to  read  through 
all  the  funny  postings.  And  I do 
mean  funny. 

From  quirky  one-liners  to  full 
blown  conversations,  people  are 
taking  the  time  to  post  their  over- 
heard conversations  on  the  web  for 
other  people’s  enjoyment. 

Along  with  the  postings  are  the 
locations  in  which  people  have  over- 
heard these  snippets,  which  allow 
the  readers  to  visualize  the  type  of 
environment  where  these  interesting 
conversations  are  taking  place. 

A restaurant  in  Brooklyn.  An  ele- 
vator in  Manhattan.  On  the  D train 
on  the  way  to  work.  And  anywhere 
on  Bleecker  Street  seems  to  be  a 
hot  bed  for  zany  people  to  have 
free  flowing  conversations  in  a 
loud  manner,  so  that  everyone  can 
overhear. 

Within  minutes  of  first  accessing 
this  site  I was  hooked,  and  read  the 
archives  for  more  than  two  hours. 

It’s  a way  for  those  of  us  who 


wish  we  could  visit  the  timeless 
city  of  New  York  and  experience  its 
culture  and  diverse  residents  to  go 
without  having  to  travel  there. 

If  anything,  this  website  makes 
you  stop  and  wonder. 

How  much  do  other  people  over- 
hear when  you  are  talking  to  your 
friends,  on  your  cellphone  or  when 
arguing  with  your  boyfriend  or 
girlfriend? 

Imagine  the  possibilities  if  some- 
one created  an  Overheard  in 
Conestoga  website  whiclr  featured 
all  your  comments,  whether  they 
are  intelligent  or  slightly  on  the 
verge  of  stupidity. 

And  believe  me,  the  majority  of 
things  featured  on  www.over- 
heardinneWyork.com  are  on  the 
slightly  stupid  side. 

Female  #1  : , “Excuse  me 
ma’am,  but  would  you  mind  mov- 
ing your  bag  so  that  my  son  and  I 
could  sit  beside  each  other?” 

Female  #2  — “Honestly?  I just 
don’t  feel  like  going  through  the 
motions  right  now.” 

— Overheard  on  the  No.  6 train 


Watermarks  ‘a  celebration  of  life’ 


By  ADAM  HANNON 

Watermarks  is  an  astounding  and 
touching  piece  of  cinematography, 
and  an  enlightening  account  of  his- 
tory. 

The  film  has  received  several 
awards,  including  the  Palm  Springs 
Film  Festival  Audience  Award  and 
the  Boston  Jewish  Film  Festival 
Audience  Awards. 

It  was  written,  directed  and  pro- 
duced by  Yaron  Zilberman  over  a 
period  of  three  years. 

It  came  to  the  Princess  Cinema  in 
Waterloo  from  Nov.  3 to  5 with  the 
help  of  the  Waterloo  Region 
Holocaust  Education  Committee. 

Watermarks  is  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sports  club,  Hakoah,  and  its 
champion  women  swimmers. 

Hakoah  was  founded  in  1909  in 
response  to  the  Aryan  Paragraph, 
which  forbade  Austrian  sports  clubs 
from  accepting  Jewish  athletes. 

It  is  best  known  for  its  women 
swimmers  of  the  1930s,  who  domi- 
nated national  Austrian  competitions 
and  broke  numerous  records. 

After  the  Anschluss  invasion  in 
1938,  the  Nazis  shut  down  the  club, 
and  its  members  were  forced  to  flee 
the  country. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  movie,  for- 
mer swim  team  members  recall 


their  experiences  in  Hakoah  and  in 
Austria  at  that  time.  The  second 
half  of  the  movie  shows  seven  for- 
mer Hakoah  swimmers  coming 
from  all  over  the  world  to  a reunion 
in  their  old  swimming  pool  in 
Vienna. 


Some  of  these  women  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  65  years,  but 
the  bonds  of  friendship  they 
formed  while  in  Hakoah  were  still 
strong. 

Many  of  these  women,  now  in 
their  80s,  still  swim  daily. 

A pamphlet  published  by  the 
Waterloo  Region  Holocaust 
Committee  calls  Watermarks  “a 
celebration  of  life.” 

Although  it  is  a little  slow-paced, 
Watermarks  is  still  an  effective 
film.  When  the  ladies  talk  about 
their  youth  in  Austria,  it  becomes 
obvious  how  hated  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple felt  during  the  Nazi  regime.  It 
serves  as  a grim  reminder  of  some 
of  the  terrible  acts  that  are  com- 


mitted out  of  fear  and  hatred. 
Hopefully  this  film,  and  others  like 
it,  will  help  to  prevent  something 
like  the  Holocaust  from  ever  hap- 
pening again.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  you  don’t  learn  from  history, 
you’re  bound  to  repeat  it. 

Holocaust  Education  week  is 
usually  held  the  week  of  Nov.  9.  Its 
puipose  is  to  help  people  remem- 
ber the  past  and  team  from  it.  The 
Waterloo  Region  Holocaust 
Committee  aims  to  help  people 
challenge  prejudice  through 
courage,  kindness  and  respect  for 
others. 

The  nights  of  Nov.  9 and  10, 
1938,  are  known  as  Kristallnacht, 
the  night  of  broken  glass.  On 
these  nights,  the  German  govern- 
ment declared  their  support  for 
the  public  to  actively  brutalize 
Jews.  On  these  dates,  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, cemeteries,  hospitals, 
schools,  businesses  and  homes 
throughout  Germany  were  looted, 
wrecked  and  often  set  on  fire. 
Hundreds  of  Jews  were  killed  or 
beaten.  Instead  of  stopping  this 
brutality,  the  police  arrested  thou- 
sands of  victims  and  transported 
them  to  internment  camps. 

Watermarks  is  a film  worth  see- 
ing for  anyone  interested  in  histo- 
ry, and  gets  three  out  of  five  stars. 


(Photo  by  Melissa  Hancock) 

Getting  a jump 

Cold  weather  has  set  in  and  your  bones  aren’t  the  only  things  feeling  the  chill.  Keeping  a set  of 
jumper  cables  in  your  trunk  is  a good  way  to  ensure  you  don’t  get  stranded  this  time  of  year. 


Week  of  November  21,  2005 


Aries 

March  21  - 
April  19 


Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


It's  OK  to  be  single  Aries,  at 
least  for  a little  while.  Keep  your 
options  open  until  you  meet  that 
special  someone,  and  when  you 
know  for  sure,  move  in  for  the 
kill.  Lucky  day:  23 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


One  of  your  friends  will  be  sad 
this  week,  Libra,  and  you're  the 
one  that  can  help.  Use  your  good 
listening  skills  and  talk  him  or  her 
through  it.  They've  been  there  foi^ 
you.  Lucky  day:  25 


Scorpio 

1 if n 

October  23  - 

November  21 

You  have  group  work  to  do  in 
class,  Taurus,  and  you  know  what 
that  means.  You  get  to  lead  every- 
one around  by  the  nose.  Maybe 
you  should  step  back  and  let 
someone  else  lead.  Lucky  day:  26 


Time  to  get  wacky,  Scorpio. 
You've  been  in  a funk  and  it's  time 
to  pull  yourself  out  of  it.  Maybe 
it's  the  weather  or  how  stressed 
you've  been  with  school.  Throw  a 
pajama  party.  Lucky  day  : 21 


Gemini 

Sagittarius 

May  21 -June  21 

November  22  - 

December  2 1 

It's  time  to  settle  down,  Gemini, 
you’ve  been  quite  the  wild  one 
lately  and  it's  starting  to  catch  up 
to  you.  Focus  on  schoolwork  and 
family,  and  everything  else  will 
fall  into  place.  Lucky  day:  24 


The  world  is  your  lollipop  this 
week,  Sagittarius.  For  a few  min- 
utes everything  will  seem  perfect. 
You'll  pass  your  new  interest  in 
the  hall  and  your  eyes  will  meet. 
Take  it  from  there.  Lucky  day:  25 


a Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 

FWffit  Capricorn 

December  22  - 

Maybe  being  a grump  isn't  the 
answer  to  all  of  your  problems. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  right  to  start 
feeling  good  about  yourself  and 
stop  blaming  other  people  for 
your  misfortune.  Lucky  day:  27 


Don't  let  your  ambition  scare 
your  friends  away,  Capricorn.  It's 
good  to  be  focused,  but  don't  for- 
get about  the  people  who  make 
your  life  great.  Give  thanks,  and 
try  to  help  others.  Lucky  day:  26_, 


Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 


Keep  an  eye  on  your  budget 
over  the  next  month,  Leo, 
because  money  always  gets  tight 
this  time  of  year,  especially  if 
you're  on  OSAP.  Make  sure  to 
stash  a little  bit  away  for  a snowy 
day.  Lucky  day:  26 


Your  mind  is  always  ticking, 
Aquarius,  you  might  be  nearing 
exhaustion.  Take  some  time  off 
from  all  of  your  concentration. 
Try  focusing  on  not  focusing  at 
all.  Meditate  on  dumbing  it  down 
a bit.  Lucky  day:  22 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
September  22 


,w,  Pisces 

February  19- 
March  20 


If  someone  shoves  a mirror 
under  your  nose,  they’re  only 
making  sure  you're  still  alive. 
Being  so  wrapped  up  in  your  own 
world  might  seem  like  the  way  to 
live,  but  remember,  there  are 
other  people  too.  Lucky  day:  24 


Follow  your  heart,  Pisces,  it 
will  never  lead  you  astray. 
Whether  it  be  for  a change  in  pro-J 
gram,  job  or  mate,  you  know 
what  feels  right  and  what  doesn't. 
You’ve  done  OK  so  far,  just  keep 
moving  forward.  Lucky  day:  24. 


Brandon  Walker  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
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Head-to-head.-  Is  Jean  Van  de  Velde  woman  enough? 


There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Van  de  Velde  playing 
in  2006  Women’s  British  Open 


Van  de  Velde  is  out  of  his  mind 


European  PGA  golfer  Jean  Van 
de  Velde  is  in  the  news  again. 

Thankfully,  this  time  he  has  not 
blown  a three-stroke  lead  on  the 
final  hole  of  the  British  Open,  at 
least  not  yet. 

i^bout  three  weeks  ago  the  39- 
ycar-old  announced  he  was  going 
to  attempt  to  qualify  for  the  2006 
Women’s  British  Open. 

Unfortunately  for  Van  de  Velde, 
the  tournament  is  run  by  the  Ladies 
Golf  Union,  which  recently  estab- 
lished a strict  gender  policy  (that 
allows  for  female  competitors 
' only)  this  year. 

If  the  Frenchman  is  not  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  tournament,  he 
has  threatened  he  will  fde  legal 
action.  And  personally,  I could  not 
be  more  supportive  of  Van  de 
Velde. 

While  women  have  always  had 
competitive  sports  leagues,  they 
have  always  been  overshadowed 
by  men  and  their  ability  to  play 
(almost  all)  sports  at  a higher 
level. 

In'  a time  when  women  are  trying 
to  make  a stand  by  competing  in 
men’s  sports.  Van  de  Velde  is  the 
first  man  to  take  the  issue  into  his 
own  hands  and  attempt  to  turn  the 
tables. 

At  least  Van  de  Velde  is  attempt- 


Opinion 


ing  to  qualify  for  the  event,  unlike 
LPGA  sensation  Annika 
Sorenstam,  who,  in  2003,  was 
“invited”  to  play  at  the  PGA  Tour’s 
Bank  of  America  Colonial.  In  the 
tournament  the  LPGA’s  most  dom- 
inant golfer  proved  she  could  not 
handle  the  big  time  as  she  missed 
the  cut  by  four  strokes. 

At  that  tournament,  Sorenstam 
was  taking  a spot  away  from  a 
member  of  the  PGA  Tour  who 
could  have  qualified  for  the  event. 
Golfers  such  as  the  world’s  No.  2- 
ranked  golfer  Vijay  Singh,  Nick 
Price  and  Scott  Hoch  also  spoke 
negatively  about  the  issue. 

Soremstam  is  not  the  only  golfer 
who  attempted  to  crossover  into 
men’s  competition.  The  15-year- 
old  female  golf  phenom  Michelle 
Wie  was  on  pace  to  become  the 
first  woman  to  make  the  cut  at  a 
PGA  event  in  60  years  at  July’s 
John  Deere  classic  but  could  not 
handle  the  pressure  and  fell  apart 


on  the  back  nine  of  her  second 
round. 

Female  goaltcnder  Manon 
Rheaumc  put  up  disappointing 
numbers  during  a brief  pre-season 
stint  with  the  Tampa  Bay  Lightning 
and  didn’t  fare  much  better  in  the 
now  defunct  International  Hockey 
League  (IHL)  and  Roller  Hockey 
International  (RHI). 

Canadian  women’s  hockey 
superstar  Hayley  Wickenheiser, 
who  is  often  called  “the  best 
female  hockey  player  in  the 
world”  failed  to  put  up  extraordi- 
nary numbers  (11  points  in  33 
games)  in  a second  division 
Finnish  league.  Some  might  say 
this  ordeal  is  even  worse  than 
shooting  a seven  (three  over  par)  on 
the  72nd  hole  to  lose  the  world’s 
most  historic  golf  tournament,  but 
not  me. 

I support  Van  de  Velde  and  his 
courage.  I would  like  to  see  a stop 
put  to  crossovers  in  sports. 

I believe  this  could  help  the 
sporting  world  progress  towards 
that. 

And,  just  in  case  Van  de  Velde  is 
allowed  to  attempt  to  qualify  for 
the  Women’s  Open,  I would  like  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  say  this. 

Good  luck,  Jean.  Please,  just  lay 
up  on  the  final  hole. 


>((( 


ATTENTION  ALL  FIRST  YEAR 
STUDENTS, 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WIN: 


- $2,000  - 
-APPLE  iPODS  - 

-SONY  PSP  PLAYERS - 

- HMV  GIFT  CERTIFICATES  - 

PARTICIPATE  IN  PART  2 OF  THE 

NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS, 
THE  COLLEGE  EXPERIENCE  AND 
DETERMINANTS  OF 
FIRST  YEAR  COLLEGE  OUTCOMES* 

TO  LEARN  MORE  VISIT: 

http://www.wincolleqetuition.com 

BETWEEN  NOVEMBER  7th 
AND  DECEMBER  9th  2005 


Opinion 


So,  I guess  Jean  Van  de  Velde  is 
comfortable  with  his  feminine 
side? 

Either  that  or  the  Frenchman  has 
lost  his  mind,  again. 

Golf  history  could  be  made  if  Van 
de  Velde’s  demand  to  be  the  first 
man  ever  to  play  in  the  Women’s, 
yes,  that’s  right,  Women’s  British 
Open,  is  granted. 

Golf  fans  around  the  world  will 
never  forget  the  complete  disaster 
Van  de  Velde  suffered  at  the  1999 
British  Open  where  he  lost  in  a 
most  humiliating  fashion. 

All  Van  de  Velde  needed  to 
ensure  a kiss  with  the  trophy  was  a 
double-bogey,  but  instead  the  crazy 
Frenchman  decided  to  show  off  his 
legs  and  go  for  a swim  before  end- 
ing his  round  with  a triple-bogey 
and  losing  to  Paul  Lawrie  in  a sud- 
den-death playoff. 

To  go  down  in  golf  history  as  the 
buffoon  who  tripled-bogeyed  the 
final  hole  to  lose  the  British  Open 
isn’t  the  inscription  Van  de  Velde 
wants  on  his  tombstone. 

So,  to  replace  that  dark  memory, 
he  has  decided  to  do  something 
even  stupider. 

By  entering  the  Women’s  British 
Open,  Van  de  Velde  believes  he  is 
making  a statement,  that  if  women 
can  compete  alongside  men,  then 
men  should  be  able  to  do  the  same 
on  the  women’s  tour. 

“If  we  accept  that  women  can 
enter  our  tournaments,  then  it 
applies  that  men  can  play  with 
women,”  said  the  fuming 
Frenchman. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the 
PGA,  if  seniors,  juniors  or  women 
qualify  for  a PGA  tour  event,  they 
are  able  to  partake  in  PGA  tourna- 
ments. 

Now,  if  the  PGA  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  rules  in  keeping  with 
the  logic  of  Van  de  Velde,  this 
would  mean  Tiger  Woods  or  Vijay 
Singh  would  be  able  to  play  on  the  • 
junior  or  senior  tour. 

The  LPGA  stands  for  Ladies, 


yes,  that’s  right,  Ladies 
Professional  Golfers  Association. 

In  cases  where  women  arc  excep- 
tionally gifted  athletes  and  arc  able 
to  compete  with  men  on  the  PGA 
circuit,  why  not  allow  them  to 
compete  at  the  highest  possible 
level  in  golf  today? 

In  reality  there  are  maybe  two  or 
three  female  golfers  who  are  able 
to  compete  with  the  men. 

However,  on  the  men’s  tour  even 
a chump  playing  on  the  amateur 
circuit  would  dominate' the  LPGA. 

There  is  no  argument  that  men 
and  women  should  have  equal 
rights. 

Although,  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
fessional sports  men  are  biologi- 
cally stronger  than  women  and  are 
designed  to  be  superior  athletes. 

So,  if  Van  de  Veldt  thinks  playing 
in  the  women’s  tournament  is  all 
about  equal  rights,  why  bother 
stopping  there. 

Maybe  he  should  fight  to  play  on 
the  senior’s  tour,  amateur  circuit, 
the  Nike  tour  or  any  other  tour  at  a 
lower  echelon  of  the  PGA. 

Van  de  Veldt  seems  to  be  missing 
the  point. 

The  PGA  tour  was  created  for  the 
best  golfers  in  the  world  to  com- 
pete at  the  highest  stage  golf  has  to 
offer  regardless  of  race,  age  or  gen- 
der. 

Due  to  the  fact  men  are  biologi- 
cally designed  to  perform  at  a high- 
er level  than  women,  another  tour 
was  created  strictly  for  women,  the 
LPGA. 

It’s  great  for  the  game  of  golf  to 
have  exceptional  gifted  women 
competing  with  the  men  on  the 
PGA  tour,  but  it’s  an  absolute  joke 
if  any  man  thinks  he  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  women. 

Instead  of  going  down  in  history 
as  the  biggest  embarrassment  in 
golf,  Van  de  Velde  should  accept 
the  fact  he  choked  in  the  British 
Open  and  move  on  with  his 
career. 

If  he  thinks  for  one  second  that 
entering  the  Women’s  British  Open 
will  replace  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  1999  Open  he  will  be  sadly 
mistaken. 

The  only  thing  Van  de  Velde  will 
gain  after  a foolish  stunt  like  this,  is 
the  certainty  that  his  name  will 
become  synonymous  with  the  word 
bonehcad. 


You  Can  Make 
a Difference 


HUNTINGTON 
DISEASE 


HUNTINGTON  SOCIETY 
OF  CANADA 
1-800-998-7398 
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CP  dominates  again 


By  NICK  CASSELLI 

Perpetual  dominance  seems  to  be 
the  philosophy  of  Corporate 
Punishment  (CP). 

After  their  second  straight  win 
CP  has  once  again  become  addict- 
ed to  lighting  up  and  smoking  one 
team  after  another. 

New  kid  on  the  block,  Jimmy 
Barlow,  was  relentless  in  his  debut 
with  a 10-goal  performance  that 
catapulted  CP  to  an  11-5  victory 
over  Tequila’s. 

“Peters  is  usually  the  sniper,  but 
with  him  out  of  the  lineup,  some- 
one needed  to  step  up  and  stuff  the 
ball  past  the  goalie,”  said  a confi- 
dent Barlow. 

“Our  team  played  short-handed 
this  game  and  we  still  put  on  a clin- 
ic. When  Peters  and  company 
come  back,  we’ll  be  unstoppable.” 

Peters,  who  led  the  league  last 
year  in  goals,  is  expected  to  return 
for  Monday’s  game  after  nursing 
bruised  ribs. 


“I’m  almost  at  100  per  cent  and  I 
should  be  back  just  in  time  for  our 
next  game,”  said  Peters. 

“It’s  tough  watching  the  game 
from  the  sidelines,  but,  when  we 
play  as  good  as  we  did  against 
Tequila’s,  it  makes  watching  much 
more  enjoyable.” 


When  Peters  and  com- 
pany come  back,  we  II  be 
unstoppable. 

Jimmy  Barlow, 

Corporate  Punishment  player 


Outscoring  their  opponents  20-5 
in  their  first  two  games,  CP  is  on 
pace  to  break  their  goals  for  and 
against  statistic  of  73-21  from  last 
season. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  CP  has 
posted  these  outstanding  numbers 
with  a wounded  and  shortened  ros- 
ter. 


“We  haven’t  played  a game  with 
our  complete  roster,  but  we’re  still 
producing  wins,”  said  CP  captain 
Justin  Kuss. 

“The  teams  we  beat  in  the  first 
two  games  were  some  of  the  weak- 
er clubs  in  this  league,”  he  said. 
“We’re  going  to  need  a full  and 
healthy  roster  if  we  expect  to  have 
similar  results  against  the  better 
teams.” 

Over  the  last  three  semesters  of 
ball  hockey,  CP  has  won  the  battle 
for  league  supremacy  and  has 
developed  a confident  walk. 

But  lately  it  seems  like  this  walk 
of  confidence  has  transformed  into 
a cocky  swagger. 

Other  teams  around  the  league 
are  just  drooling  for  the  chance  to 
take  a bite  out  of  CP’s  arrogant 
egos. 

Will  this  dominance  continue? 
Will  CP  once  again  prove  to  be 
tougher  than  a $2  stake? 

Find  out  if  CP  can  live  up  to  the 
hype  in  their  game  this  Thursday. 


(Photo  by  Jon  Yaneff) 


John  Yungblut  looks  on  during  Tuesday  hockey  at  the  rec  centre 
Nov.  8.  The  rink  is  rented  every  week  on  Tuesdays  from  10:30  to 
1 1 :30  p.m.  and  usually  costs  between  $5  and  $10  per  player. 


Extramural  hockey  in  its  third  year 


Pick-up  hockey . 
an  option  for  students 


By  JON  YANEFF 

There’s  the  speed  on  the  ice.  The 
celebrations  on  highlight  reels.  The 
determination. 

Hockey  is  alive  at  Conestoga 
College  as  the  third  year  for  the 
men’s  and  women’s  extramural 
hockey  teams  is  underway  with  try- 
outs and  practices.  The  first  tourna- 
ment for  both  teams  took  place  at 
Humber  College  Nov.  18. 

The  men’s  team  was  close  to  win- 
ning a tournament  last  year  and 
coach  Todd  Gould  said  the  team 
should  be  good  this  year. 

“I’m  going  to  peg  us  towards  the 
top  half  of  the  league  since  there’s 
only  18  teams  at  the  tournament,” 
said  third-year  nursing  student 
Gould.  “Some  schools  are  entering 
multiple  teams  whereas  we  only 
have  one,  but  we  should  do  well 
come  game  time.”  A one-day  tour- 
nament consists  of  up  to  five  games. 

Gould  said  the  roster  is  looking 
good,  but  a couple  of  players  were 
unavailable  to  play  in  the  first  tour- 
nament. 

“I’m  going  to  have  to  find  a few 
forwards  for  the  lineup,  but  on 
defence  we’re  fast  and  our  goal- 
tending is  talented,  which  should 
help  the  no  contact,  no  red-line 
aspects  of  the  extramural  play,”  he 
said.  The  teams’  goaltenders  are 
John  Leonard  and  Josh  Gander. 
“Our  forwards  are  also  pretty  deep 
with  crafty  centres  and  solid 
wingers  on  the  ice  at  all  times.” 

Gould  said  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  more  players  with  junior 
hockey  experience. 

“I  know  there  are  some  students 
in  the  college  who  play  junior 
hockey  who  didn’t  try  out  for  the 
team,  so  it’s  too  bad  we’re  missing 
some  of  Conestoga’s  best  hockey 
players,  but  I’m  really  happy  with 
the  core  of  guys  who  have  came 
out,”  said  Gould.  “The  team  is  gen- 
erated mostly  from  the  cream  of 
the  crop  of  the  intramural  hockey 
teams,  but  I think  we  would  be 
close  to  a varsity  team  if  there  was 
one.” 

The  coach  said  he’s  glad  to  have 


the  opportunity  to  coach  this  year’s 
men’s  team. 

“I’ve  coached  four  other  teams  of 
various  ages  and  categories,”  said 
Gould.  “I  can’t  wait  to  see  how  the 
team  does  during  the  tournaments.” 

He  said  the  two  other  tourna- 
ments are  at  the  Doon  campus  Dec. 
2 and  Feb.  10. 

“I  would  hope  the  guys  would 
play  with  a little  more  pride  play- 
ing at  the  college,”  said  Gould. 
“Our  main  goals  are  to  represent 
Conestoga  well  by  having  a good 
time  and  working  hard  and  if  we  do 
that  I think  our  season  will  be  pret- 
ty successful.” 

As  for  the  women’s  team,  Jeff 
Jones,  one  of  the  team’s  three 
coaches,  said  the  team  expects  to 
w'in  at  least  one  tournament  this 
year  after  a mediocre  showing  in 
last  year’s  tournaments.  The  team’s 
two  other  coaches  are  Dan  Twomey 
(also  playing  for  the  men’s  team) 
and  Scott  Foster. 

“Last  year  we  only  had  12 
skaters,  but  this  year  we  should  do 
better  because  we  have  a full  team 
and  have  even  had  to  make  some 
cuts,”  said  Jones. 

The  returning  players  to  the  team 
are  third-year  players,  captain 
Randall  Cramp  and  assistant  cap- 
tain Courtney  Zettler,  and  second- 
year  players,  Laura  Sfrazza  and 
assistant  captains,  Laura  Grubb 
and  Lauren  Kelterborn. 

“Hopefully  the  returning  players 
will  give  us  the  experience  to  win 
more  games,”  said  Jones. 

Jones  said  this  year  the  team’s 
goaltender  is  Jen  Eby,  whereas  last 
year’s  goaltender  was  athletic 
director  Marlene  Ford. 

“Ford  pretty  much  put  on  the 
pads  because  we  didn’t  have  a 
goalie  and  she  turned  out  to  be 
alright  for  someone  who  didn’t 
have  much  experience,”  he  said. 
“Eby  has  been  a goalie  her  whole 
life  so  we  should  be  in  good 
shape.”  Ford  will  backup  Eby  dur- 
ing the  tournaments. 

Jones  said  the  team’s  offence  is 
looking  strong,  but  they  are  going 
to  miss  their  two  leading  scorers 


from  last  year,  Kelly  Grant  and 
Michelle  Guy.  Guy  is  now  playing 
for  York  University  where  she  is 
second  on  her  team  with  four 
points  in  eight  games. 

The  team’s  defence  will  rely  on 
Grubb  and  Cramp  and  newcomer 
Samantha  Currie,  who  will  be  the 
backbones  on  the  blue  line. 

Jones  said  the  team  can  only  take 
1 5 skaters  and  two  goaltenders,  but 
girls  are  still  welcome  to  practise. 

“It’s  hard  to  cut  players  because  a 
lot  of  them  are  just  learning  to  play 
hockey  and  haven’t  really  played 
competitively  before,”  he  said. 

The  team’s  other  tournaments  are 
Feb.  17  at  the  Doon  campus  and 
March  17  at  Seneca  College.  The 
team  will  play  exhibition  games 
against  high  schools  to  keep  the 
team  in  game  shape. 

Jones  said  he  and  the  other 
coaches  enjoy  coaching  the  girls 
and  are  looking  forward  to  the  tour- 
naments. 

“We  definitely  improve  their 
game  and  they  help  improve  our 
coaching  skills,”  he  said.  “It  should 
be  a very  entertaining  season  and  I 
can’t  wait  to  see  how  it  unfolds.” 


By  JON  YANEFF 

With  varsity  hockey  in  the 
Ontario  College  Athletic 
Association  (OCAA)  folding  last 
year,  there  are  alternatives  at 
Conestoga  College  such  as  intra- 
murals and  extramurals. 

However,  there  is  a third  option. 
Third-year  electrical  engineering 
student  Mike  Kroetsch  has  organ- 
ized a pick-up  game  for  students 
who  may  not  have  time  for  the 
other  options 


These  guys  otherwise 
wouldn  t be  playing  hock- 
ey, so  they  come  out  to 
have  a good  time. 

Mike  Kroetsch, 
third-year  electrical 
engineering 


Kroetsch  rents  the  ice  at  the 
recreation  centre  every  Tuesday 
between  10:30  and  1 1 :30  p.m.  The 


cost  usually  varies  between  $5  and 
$10,  depending  on  how  many  peo- 
ple show  up  to  play. 

“It  started  out  just  being  students 
from  our  program  but,  now  we  have 
some  students  from  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  and  a bunch 
from  other  programs,”  said  Kroetsch. 
“These  guys  otherwise  wouldn’t  be 
playing  hockey  right  now  so  they  j 
come  out  to  have  a good  time  and  to 
relieve  stress  from  school.” 

Third-year  business  management 
student  Adam  Hall  said  he  enjoys 
playing  hockey  every  week. 

“I  like  to  get  out  onto  the  ice  to 
get  some  exercise,  which  feel^fan- 
tastic,”  said  Hall. 

Kroetsch  said  he  regularly  gets  I 
15  to  20  students  weekly,  including 
two  goaltenders. 

“I  ask  people  to  get  their  friends 
out  to  play  and  if  we’re  lacking 
players  one  week  we  play  with 
whoever  comes  out,”  he  said. 

Kroetsch  said  if  any  other  stu- 
dents want  to  play  hockey  they 
should  e-mail  him  at 
mkroetsc@holmail.com. 


Eating  out  tonight? 

Make  a smart  choice. 

For  healthy  food  choices,  food  safety  and  100%  smoke-free 
seating,  choose  an  Eat  Smart!  restaurant.  Contact  the  Waterloo 
Region  Community  Health  Department  at  883-2253  or  visit^ 
www.eatsmart  web,  net 
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